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Caroline F. Ware is chairman of the AAUW 
national Committee on the Social Studies. 
With her husband, Gardner C. Means, she is 
co-author of the popular text, The Modern 
Economy in Action, She has taught at Vassar 
College, Sarah Lawrence College, and in the 
Graduate School of American University, and 
recently served as assistant to Miss Harriet 
W. Elliott in the Consumers Division of the 
Advisory Commission of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. 


Before coming to the Women’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor in 1935, 
Louise Stitt taught economics and labor prob- 
lems at Ohio State University. In 1933 she was 
appointed to administer the new Ohio mini- 
mum wage law for women. As director of the 
Minimum Wage Division of the Women's 
Bureau, Miss Stitt’s work takes her all over 
the country, and particularly to the twenty- 
six states with minimum wage legislation. At 
this writing she has just returned from a trip 
to the West Coast, where she visited defense 
factories where women are employed in large 
numbers. 


Esther Mathews sailed for Chile in April 
1940 as one of the first exchange students 
under the Convention for the Promotion of 
Inter-American Cultural Relations between 
the United States and Hispanic American 
countries. She spent fifteen months in Chile, 
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first studying at the University of Chile, then 
doing research on Women in the Economic 
Life of Chile. Miss Mathews, who is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Colorado, has worked 
under Hubert C. Herring, and as assistant to 
Dr. David Rubio, curator of the Hispanic 
Foundation at the Library of Congress. She is 
now in Washington acting as private secre- 
tary to the Ambassador to Venezuela. 


The article, ‘“‘AAUW Wartime Service,”’ in 
this issue of the JourNat is in the nature of a 
preview. Within the next few weeks, reports 
from the branches will bring to national Head- 
quarters a detailed picture of how AAUW 
groups in 920 communities are using their re- 
sources for war service. In the meantime this 
summary, drawn from letters from state presi- 
dents, is offered, not as an adequate picture or 
a discriminating evaluation of Association ac- 
tivities, but as an indication of how branches 
all over the country are carrying out the 
AAUW wartime program. Later, as details of 
outstanding activities are made available 
through the branch reports, accounts of the 
most interesting programs and projects will be 
given in these columns. 


A note about Adeline DeSale Link, re- 
cently appointed chairman of the AAUW 
Committee on Fellowship Awards, will be 
found on page 167 of this issue of the Jour- 
NAL. 
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THE HOME FRONT IS STILL 


OUR JOB 





VERY DAY we fealize more sharply 
E that this is total war; that it demands 
our total effort, calls for our total re- 
sources, and can be won only by a people 
geared together in thought, organization, 
and action. We know that today there 
is no sharp line between those who are 
taking part in the war and those who are 
not. Back of the fighter pilot is the ground 
crew; behind them, the production line; 
back of them the producers of all the 
materials, parts, machines; the farmers 
who raise food for these workers; builders 
who construct their homes; all who trans- 
port and distribute materials and food; 
housewives who convert the pay check 
and the family energies into healthful 
living; those who maintain the com- 
munity services, insuring safety, health, 
and efficiency; and those who contribute 
to an understanding of the war, to the 
belief which generates an all-out effort, 
and to the realities of the democratic way 
of life which give substance to that 
belief. 

Failure of any link in the chain means 
death to our fighting men, weakening of 
our strength, undermining of our cause. 
This integration, this merging of our 
total national life into a full war effort, is 
not for a quick and easy victory but for 
a long, hard, stubborn, bitter fight. 

We cannot fight a total war unless we 
mobilize the home front along with the 
military front. To create a home front 
which does its share toward winning the 
war, we must first make the most efficient 
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use of our resources of material and skill 
—whether in the factory, the com- 
munity, or the home; and, second, we 
must organize and act to build physical 
strength and spiritual drive. 


Ler us take stock of some of our com- 
munity resources to see what each con- 
tributes to war strength. In so doing, we 
shall see that much war work takes the 
form of maintaining and adapting exist- 
ing services in the community; that most 
volunteer war jobs do not consist of air- 
plane spotting or teaching first aid, but 
rather of carrying on community services 
and maintaining individual homes in the 
midst of strain and perhaps disaster. 
First, there are our schools. The war 
need for increased effectiveness of schools 
is present in every community; it is 
particularly acute in cities and towns 
whose schools are overcrowded with the 
children of families who have come to 
work in war industries. No community is 
fully supporting the war effort if it lets 
its schools fail in their task. Repairs on 
school buildings may have to be post- 
poned, but not education. We cannot put 
education on ice, to be resumed when the 
conflict is over, for children learn through 
day-by-day experience, whether in good 
schools or in none. The question for every 
community is whether its children are 
being equipped not only with skills, but 
with the understanding, steadiness, and 
maturity which the tasks before them 
will require and which the right school- 
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ing can help to build. If we permit our 
young people to come out of these war 
years with the immaturity, indifference, 
or negativism that characterized ‘‘flaming 
youth”’ in the crucial years which fol- 
lowed the first world war, they will be 
poor material indeed with which to face 
the problems of the peace. 


— services, likewise, must be 
strengthened, not neglected. The waste 
of ill health destroys millions of man-days 
of production. Health good enough to 
get by in ordinary times is not good 
enough to carry strain or cope with 
disaster. Even the common cold is Hitler’s 
ally. 

The health resources of each com- 
munity must be carefully planned to make 
sure that available medical services are 
used to meet basic health needs. Health 
services must be strengthened to deal with 
disaster or epidemic, and to cope with the 
intensified health problems of war indus- 
try centers. 

Community services to meet health 
needs include not only adequate clinical 
facilities and medical care, but also such 
specific measures as the proper enforce- 
ment of sanitarycodes for milk inspection 
or housing conditions; elimination of 
conditions leading to industrial disease; 
extension of community nutrition pro- 
grams through school and playground 
lunches and penny milk; and other meas- 
ures to maintain good health and avoid 
the social cost of remedying bad health. 
Public education in nutrition and other 
principles of health is another aspect of 
community responsibility for civilian 
fitness. 

Welfare agencies, too, are doing a war 
job. The services of public and private 
agencies ate essential to enable people 
handicapped by factors beyond their con- 
trol to be socially useful members of the 
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community. Today, especially, we need 
whatever these members of the com- 
munity can contribute, and we cannot 
afford the costs of neglect. 

In the decade before the war, mass un- 
employment was so much the greatest 
source of human waste that the public has 
come to look on the need for welfare 
services as arising almost exclusively from 
that cause, and consequently to feel that 
the need has been largely eliminated by 
employment in war industries. But even 
though employment were more nearly 
complete than it has yet been, and were 
evenly distributed throughout the coun- 
try, many old needs for welfare services 
would remain and new ones are being 
created daily. 

In many communities, “‘priorities un- 
employment’’ has created new problems, 
sometimes temporary, while a plant is 
being shifted over to war production; 
sometimes more permanent, where a local 
industry not suitable for immediate con- 
version cannot secure raw materials and 
must close its doors. Migrants to war 
industry communities face special prob- 
lems of adjustment where housing is 
congested and all community facilities 
are overtaxed. In these communities, 
agencies concerned with child care have 
been especially pressed to meet new 
needs. As women are increasingly drawn 
into war industries, these needs will be 
intensified. 


I. EVERY community, the needs for 
welfare services are made more acute by 


rising living costs. Everywhere, the 
burdens which fall on the whole com- 
munity fall most heavily on those whose 
economic and social position is least 
secure. If our war effort is not to be 
hampered, we must make orderly provi- 
sion for the permanently unfit, reduce to 
a minimum major social wastes such as 
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delinquency, and raise all who are on the 
borderline to the level of productive 
efficiency. 

A grave responsibility rests on every 
community to maintain its welfare serv- 
ices, not simply to protect its people, but 
to increase their social usefulness in the 
face of wartime needs. And here, again, 
well-functioning services are the best 
preparation for handling greater disloca- 
tions and problems due to disasters, if and 
when the need should arise. 


Iw many communities, housing presents 
a particularly difficult and important 
wartime problem. Outside of defense 
housing, restrictions on building mate- 
rials severely limit new construction; but 
we cannot safely allow these restrictions 
to make us indifferent to housing condi- 
tions which undermine health and mo- 
rale. Positive community efforts are 
needed to prevent the worsening of al- 
ready bad housing conditions. Safety and 
sanitation codes must be enforced; needed 
repairs should be made and decent upkeep 
maintained. In congested communities, 
where defense workers with better wages 
are renting homes formerly occupied by 
lower-paid families or those on relief, the 
latter are often being forced to occupy 
shelter quite unfit for habitation. These 
conditions are a threat to safety, to 
health, and to morale. 

In World War I, new wartime housing, 
much of it ill-planned, poorly constructed, 
and built without regard for community 
development, created new slums. Com- 
munities today must be alert against a 
repetition of that experience. Where 
adequate housing cannot be provided, 
community services may be needed to 
take the place of those rendered at home. 
Day nurseries for children and recreation 
facilities for young and old may help to 
relieve the pressure of congestion. 


No community is measuring up to its 
wartime responsibility which does not 
maintain effective control for safety, sani- 
tation, and reasonable rents, or which 
fails to provide play space, recreational 
facilities, and other services for families 
living in unavoidable congestion. 


Mosr widespread of all the war prob- 
lems on the home front are those which 
confront consumers. As consumers, each 
in our own homes, we use the materials 
of food, clothing and shelter to build the 
health, strength, and confidence which 
the war effort requires. 

A wartime consumer program for the 
community calls for the strengthening of 
existing services to protect consumers — 
such as food and drug regulation or ade- 
quate inspection of weights and measures. 
There is need also for the development 
of consumer information centers where all 
types of consumers — low-income as well 
as middle-income, minority groups, and 
those who live in different sections of 
town — may learn in order to help check 
inflation and contribute to the war effort 
by wiser buying. 

As shortages increase, moreover, it 
will be necessary to work out new 
atrangements for sharing existing sup- 
plies. Families are already using cars 
together; neighborhood sharing of such 
things as washing machines may be next; 
group buying may be desirable, or per- 
haps the setting up of neighborhood 
facilities for sewing or preserving. 

Price control, rationing, setting stand- 
ards for consumer goods, and other meas- 
ures which affect consumers, involve new 
economic institutions which, for the 
war period, partly replace the economic 
machinery through which the consumer 
has functioned in the past. As these new 
economic institutions develop, it is essen- 
tial that consumers should understand 
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them, that they should participate ac- 
tively and intelligently in their opera- 
tion, and that they should make them 
democratic instruments rather than anti- 
democratic devices. 


For these and other community respon- 
sibilities in war two things are necessary 
— standards to guide and measure our 
efforts, and sound and flexible organiza- 
tion. 

Standards for educational, health, wel- 
fare, and other services take on new mean- 
ing in terms of the war effort. They are 
gauges of social effectiveness that have 
been hammered out through the years. 
An engineer is able to design and con- 
struct a dam because he has standards 
by which to determine the strengths 
needed — to meet normal pressures and 
to resist flood waters as well. Social stand- 
ards, crude though they be, serve a similar 
purpose. They provide the basis for cal- 
culating services and facilities essential to 
minimum community strength and sufhi- 
cient to meet the extra stresses of emer- 
gency demands. 

To meet the wartime needs of the com- 
munity in terms of adequate standards is 
not an easy task. The war has drawn 
off from nearly every community some of 
its skilled people — its doctors, nurses, 
teachers; it has loaded added burdens 
on those who remain, and has strained 
budgets, often depleted by contributions 
to war funds. 

Stretching the professional and other 
resources of a community calls for in- 
formation, imagination, and leadership. 
Perhaps volunteers must be mobilized 
and trained; perhaps work must be reor- 
ganized; perhaps districts need to combine 
on a service, or services hitherto rendered 
by separate agencies need to be regrouped. 
Overlapping functions may be straight- 
ened out, with greater service and effi- 
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ciency. Standards, imaginatively applied, 
provide a basis for such reorganization. 

For this mobilization of community re- 
sources, organization is provided through 
the Defense Councils that have been 
established in every locality to organize 
the community’s war activities. The pur- 
pose of these councils is not to replace 
existing agencies, but to coordinate their 
efforts and focus them on the war. The 
councils are the machinery through which 
federal guidance and local responsibility 
are brought together. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has set a general pattern, but 
each local community must work out its 
own details. 

The federal pattern for the councils, 
originally set forth as long ago as August 
1940 and repeatedly emphasized, includes 
not only protection against air raids, 
sabotage, and fire, but also divisions 
to deal with the social services. It is the 
responsibility of university women to 
see that our Defense Councils are active in 
consumer problems, health, welfare, and 
housing; that they are representative of 
all interests in the community; that they 
utilize public and private agencies, lay 
and professional ability; that they use 
imagination and resourcefulness to bring 
into active participation all groups in 
the community; and that they guide 
their programs by established standards, 
adapted to the demands of war. 


As we work at our task of making and 
keeping the home front strong for war, 
we have much to learn from the experi- 
ence of the British. They have extended 
their social services and their area of 
social responsibility, for they have found 
that they cannot risk leaving groups 
uncovered and problems unmet. In the 
face of very limited food supplies, they 
have maintained and raised basic nutri- 
tional levels, for they realize that the 
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heavy work and strain of war require 
greater fitness. By both study and experi- 
ment, applying standards and observing 
results of policies, they have gained a 
much more accurate knowledge of needs. 
To make most efficient use of limited 
resources, they have developed new com- 
munity devices, such as publicly operated 
restaurants, and adopted new commercial 
practices, such as establishing standard 
specifications and a standard price for a 
“utility’’ suit of clothing. 

They have, moreover, recognized the 
importance of information to the public 
and of public participation. Broadcasts to 
inform and guide consumers, and an 
extensive organization of rural and urban 
women to watch critically and report 
to the government on the operation of 
the rationing programs, are among the 
expressions of this policy. Both the 
utilization of social skills and the prin- 
ciples of democratic participation are 
being employed in the practical develop- 
ment of many civilian programs. 


W: MEMBERS Of AAUW, with our back- 
ground of study of all these problems and 
with our knowledge of our communities, 
can furnish leadership in mobilization of 
the home front. Our traditional pattern 
of working on basic standards, our con- 
cern with education, our familiarity with 
consumer problems, equip us to take ini- 
tiative in these fields and to shoulder 
responsibility. 

We are in a position to conduct con- 


sumer information centers and other proj- 
ects to educate consumers, to develop 
ways of sharing limited supplies, to co- 
operate in the administration of civilian 
economic controls, and to build an in- 
formed consumer citizenry. 

We know that this is a war of words 
as well as guns, of rumor as well as bombs. 
The price of freedom is an informed citi- 
zenry. It is our responsibility to keep alive 
and strengthen the processes of discussion 
in our communities, whether through 
forums, study groups, adult education 
programs, surveys, dialogues on the ra- 
dio, discussions in the press. 


Ix 1s our responsibility to provide lead- 
ership in these processes of community 
education, and to see that the opportunity 
to learn and to exchange ideas is shared by 
all people in the community. 

We know, too, that community leader- 
ship must be drawn from all groups, not 
simply from the dominant element which 
all too often arrogates to itself the claim 
of being ‘‘the community.’’ For the war 
at home, as the war at the front, must be 
fought by the people, not for the people. 

On the military front, the war can be 
won only by offensive action. Defense is 
not enough. 

On the home front, too, we must keep 
the offensive. We must carry the war to 
the enemy by a vigorous and unceasing 
campaign to make and keep our people fit 
in body and in mind for all-out production 
and total war. 





WOMEN’S WARTIME EMPLOYMENT 


EXPANDING NEEDS... INCREASING PROBLEMS 


By Louise Stitt 


istorY can furnish no more dramatic 
H spectacle than America’s contempo- 
rary mobilization of human resources for 
a total war effort. Holding the spotlight 
in this drama is the great draft army. But 
these men with all their strength and 
loyalty and spirit are powerless without 
the weapons of war. Only an unprece- 
dented mobilization of workers” skills 
on the industrial front can produce those 
essential weapons. 

The Department of Labor estimates 
that by the end of 1942 approximately 15 
million workers will be employed in war 
production. This vast figure not only will 
treble the number of workers now en- 
gaged in war industries, but it is one and 
one-half times the total number of work- 
ers employed in all of our factories in 
1939. 


War Production Demands Women's Services 


The problem of obtaining sufficient 
workers for war industries is intensified 
by the fact that an additional 2,200,000 
men who have formed part of our usual 
labor supply will soon be called to serve 
the country in the armed forces. To com- 
pensate for this decrease in the labor 
force, it is estimated that some two mil- 
lion new workers must be drawn into 
war production industries. There is every 
indication that these two million new 
workers will be women. 

In 1940, over 12,800,000 women re- 
ported themselves as being in the labor 
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force; and over 28,500,000 reported them- 
selves engaged in doing their own house- 
work. This latter group offers one large 
source of immediately available labor 
supply. 

The Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor has recently made surveys 
of the more important war industries 
employing women, including airplane as- 
sembly, instrument, small-arms ammuni- 
tion, and artillery ammunition plants. 
Occupational analyses and interviews 
with employers in these surveys have es- 
tablished the fact that much of the work 
in defense plants can be performed as 
satisfactorily by women as by men. 

There are now approximately 60 air- 
plane assembly plants, 70 plants manu- 
facturing parts, and 11 plants making 
airplane engines. Since airplanes are 
made up of thousands of small pieces and 
the material used in their construction is 
light in weight, much of the work can 
easily be performed by women. 

In January 1942, about 6,000 women 
were employed on productive work in the 
principal aircraft assembly plants. This 
was nearly two thirds more than in De- 
cember and over three times as many as in 
October. However, in these principal air- 
plane assembly plants less than 3 per cent 
of the total employees were women. That 
there is room for expansion is shown by 
the fact that in Great Britain from 40 to 
50 per cent of airplane factory employees 
are women. 
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Women's Wartime Employment 


Another industry in which women are 
employed in increasing numbers is in- 
strument-making, — a highly important 
war industry, since instruments are used 
for indicating, measuring, recording, or 
controlling the flight and navigation of 
airplanes; and for controlling the aiming 
and firing of guns, torpedoes, and bombs. 
As the work is light, involving the han- 
dling of very small parts, and requires 
dexterity and painstaking care, this is an 
industry for which women are especially 
suited. In the Women’s Bureau survey of 
17 plants, one plant employed as many as 
1,400 women. 

Large new ordnance plants — small- 
arms and artillery ammunition — have 
recently been built in various inland parts 
of the country. These plants are employ- 
ing large numbers of women. No plant 
visited by the Women’s Bureau agents 
employed less than 200 women and in 
nearly half of the plants 1,000 or more 
women were employed. As these plants 
continue to expand, it is estimated 
roughly that over 70,000 women will be 
employed before the end of the year. 

The extent to which women can be 
used in these and in many other impor- 
tant industries is limited only by their 
training. Though the Women’s Bureau 
through its occupational surveys early 
determined that many war production 
jobs are especially suitable for women, 
women until recently were not given ade- 
quate opportunities to train for these 
jobs. At the beginning of the present 
year, 18,275 women had been trained in 
the vocational Education National De- 
fense Program — less than 1 per cent of 
the total number of persons trained in that 
program since its inception in July 1940. 
Because of lack of opportunities for train- 
ing, the number of women employed in 
war industries has not increasesd so rap- 
idly as the number of men. In December 
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only 10 per cent of the workers in war 
industries were women, though in 1939 
women constituted one fourth of all 
workers in manufacturing. 

The practice of discriminating against 
women in defense training is gradually 
being changed, after insistent demands of 
the Women’s Bureau. On February 10, 
the Labor Division of the War Production 
Board announced the new policy that 
women should be referred to defense 
training courses on the same basis as men; 
that is, they should be selected on the 
basis of qualification for the occupations 
in which training is offered. 


Professional Women Are Being Called 


Our war production program does not 
depend on industrial workers only. The 
expansion of war industries has greatly 
increased the need for professional and 
technical workers, and here also women 
will take an important role. The need for 
professional workers is felt in both gov- 
ernment and industry. Before war con- 
tracts are let, government departments 
have to draw up plans and specifications, 
which require the services of a technical 
staff, engineers, draftsmen, and specialists 
in many lines. When the government 
specifications are sent to the plant, a tech- 
nical staff in the plant must plan the work 
for factory production, in terms of ma- 
chines and manpower needed to produce 
the specified quantity in the allotted time. 

As the war factories expand, services 
of professional workers to look after the 
welfare of production workers in fac- 
tories will be increasingly in demand. 
Trained women personnel workers will be 
needed to look after employment prob- 
lems. Nurses will be needed for first-aid 
staff. Many plants will have their own 
lunchrooms, requiring dietitians and nu- 
trition experts. 

To avert a possible shortage of tech- 
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nically trained personnel, efforts are being 
made to speed up college courses for the 
present student body. Short courses are 
being made available to persons who, 
though they left college before gradua- 
tion, are already partly trained and could 
be quickly prepared for war work. Spe- 
cially equipped colleges will give summer 
courses in engineering, statistics, physics, 
languages, laboratory techniques, mathe- 
matics, nursing, chemistry, and nutrition. 
The Office of Education is sponsoring 
technical courses in higher-education 
schools, and reports that some 5,000 
women have been enrolled in engineering 
classes alone. 

Both the Civil Service Commission and 
the United States Employment Service 
are recruiting workers to carry out the 
war program. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion, which is filling requests for profes- 
sional and technical staff for government 
departments, including the War and 
Navy, reports a shortage of profession- 
ally trained women in some fields, par- 
ticularly in the physical sciences and 
mathematics. Employment Service re- 
ports show that the most striking in- 
creases in women’s employment in 1941 
were in the professional and managerial 
occupations. Placements of women rose 
from 20 per cent to 29 per cent of all 
placements in this group. 

Employers who need professional as- 
sistants are becoming more familiar with 
the National Roster of Scientific and Spe- 
cialized Personnel, which was set up in 
recent years under the joint auspices of 
the Civil Service Commission and the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. Work- 
ers with scientific or professional training 
were registered with this roster through 
their professional associations. Both the 
Civil Service Commission and responsible 
private organizations with jobs to fill are 
able to get selected lists of trained work- 
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ers, both men and women, from the Na- 
tional Roster. However, the roster is not 
designed to act as an employment ex- 
change, but merely as a clearing house of 
information. The employer must write to 
the individuals on the lists furnished him 
in order to determine their availability 
to fill the position he offers. 


Labor Standards in Wartime 


Government agencies responsible for 
formulating labor policies in the national 
emergency have stressed the necessity of 
maintaining present fair labor standards. 
It is recognized that the program to 
achieve all-out production may need to 
be continued over a period of many 
months or even years. The success of a 
sustained production effort will depend 
to a very great extent on the health and 
well-being of the workers. For this 
reason, the 24-hour production day 
and 7-day week, already necessary to 
meet the gigantic program, is expected 
to be accomplished by the introduction 
of fourth or “‘swing’’ shifts and by the 
training of new workers, rather than by 
lengthening the hours of work. 

The federal legislation applicable to 
war production establishes a basic 40- 
hour week, with time and one half for 
overtime. Under the federal legislation 
there is no limit to the amount of over- 
time that can be worked. However, 
women in war industries, except those 
employed in plants operated directly by 
the government, are covered by the hour 
laws of the states in which the plants are 
situated. A very large share of war indus- 
try manufacture is carried on by private 
firms under government contracts, and 
women working for these firms are pro- 
tected by the state hour laws. 

At the present time, all the states 
except five (Alabama, Florida, Indiana, 
Iowa, West Virginia) have laws restrict- 





ing the hours of employment of women. 
The largest single group — 21 states and 
the District of Columbia — limit the 
employment of women in manufacturing 
to 48 hours a week or less. Two states 
set an 8-hour day and one state a 9-hour 
day with no expressed weekly limit. The 
weekly hour limitations established by 
law in the other states vary from 4914 
hours to 60 hours, most of them being 
not more than 54 hours. Twenty states 
and the District of Columbia require 
that women employed in manufacturing 
be given one day of rest in seven. Of the 
28 states that do not expressly require a 
day of rest, all but four have legislation 
on their books, originating in Puritan 
‘blue laws,"’ prohibiting Sunday labor 
in general. Twenty-one states and the 
District of Columbia also require ade- 
quate rest periods or meal periods for 
women working in factories. 

Some of the laws limiting the employ- 
ment of women to 48 hours a week are 
flexible, in that work for longer hours is 
permitted in periods of emergency, some- 
times with overtime pay. When war was 
declared in December, 9 of the 22 such 
laws contained emergency provisions. 
Since then, in four states whose laws 
originally had no emergency provisions, 
action has been taken to permit employ- 
ment beyond 48 hours a week in certain 
cases. In addition Maine, in which the 
legal workweek was originally 54 hours, 
amended its law to extend the hours of 
work in emergency. 

At the time of the entry of the United 
States into the war, 12 states prohibited 
the employment of women in manufac- 
turing during some hours of the night. 
Since that date, steps have been taken by 
all but two of these states to relax the 
night-work regulations. 

The Department of Labor issued in 
January a statement of policy, concurred 
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in by the War and Navy Departments, in 
which states were urged to preserve the 
fair labor standards of a maximum 48- 
hour week, an 8-hour day, one day’s rest 
in seven, and adequate meal and rest 
period provisions. It was urged further 
that these standards should be relaxed 
only where necessary for total war pro- 
duction, and that no blanket exemptions 
should be made. 

The Women’s Bureau has recommended 
certain principles to state labor depart- 
ments in making the temporary adjust- 
ments that may become necessary. These 
principles call for limiting of any relaxa- 
tion to temporary emergency periods; 
investigation of every application for 
relaxation by state labor commissioners 
to insure that it is actually necessary; 
granting of permission only to individual 
firms and not to entire industries; and 
withholding of permits where the em- 
ployer fails to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments to train or secure trained workers 
within a reasonable time. 

The Department of Labor statement of 
labor policy concurred in by the War 
and Navy Departments recommends that 
wage rates, including the entrance rate, 
should be the same for women as for men. 
The principle of setting wage rates for 
jobs without reference or respect to the 
sex of the workers has been well estab- 
lished in union contracts in this country. 
The Women’s Bureau has always taken 
the position that wage rates should 
be the same for both sexes. In no case 
should the employment of women be 
used to break down established rates. 


Shifting Women Workers 


The curtailment of consumer goods 
industries in some localities and the 
rapid expansion of war production plants 
in others is causing labor displacement 
and the shifting of workers from one 
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area to another. The Employment Service 
is making an effort to restrict such migra- 
tion to a minimum except where acute 
labor shortages exist. As one method of 
reducing labor migration, the War Pro- 
duction Board is certifying communities 
where extensive disemployment occurs as 
distress areas; this places the community 
in a favored position to receive Army and 
Navy contracts. 

It is generally recognized that women 
are less free than men to move to new 
areas to find work. For example, in No- 
vember 10,000 women were estimated to 
be unemployed in the silk industry in two 
counties in Pennsylvania. The Employ- 
ment Service investigated the possibility 
of migration and found that only one 
eighth of the group interviewed were 
without dependents and consequently free 
to move. 

The war emergency, however, necessi- 
tates a certain amount of labor migration 
among women workers, and much of this 
shifting consists in transfer to plants lo- 
cated in rural areas. For reasons of safety 
and to alleviate unemployment in agri- 
cultural communities, large munitions 
plants have been built in isolated com- 
munities far from industrial centers. 
Women workers who migrate to such 
plants are faced with special problems in 
the effort to find adequate living quarters, 
satisfactory food, and a normal social 
life. 

The Women’s Bureau, in a recent survey 
of housing and recreation facilities for 
women war workers, visited five defense 
areas, all of them predominantly rural. 
Some of the plants in these areas were in 
the country, several miles from the near- 
est town of any kind. In most cases the 
nearest town had only a few thousand 
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inhabitants, and in one or more cases the 
plant was located near a village with only 
a few hundred residents prior to the time 
construction was begun on near-by muni- 
tions plants. 

In the new defense areas, the Federal 
Government has provided units for family 
housing and has also constructed dormi- 
tories for single men and others for single 
women. However, government building 
has not been able to keep pace with the 
influx of workers. Room registration offi- 
cials in the areas reported that private 
families are refusing to take women as 
roomers. The Women’s Bureau found 
women workers commuting long dis- 
tances because there were no adequate 
housing facilities near the plants. Some 
were driving 10 to 20 miles each way, and 
some were reported to be driving even 
35 to 50 miles. The fatigue caused by long 
hours of travel before and after work is 
particularly undesirable for workers han- 
dling explosives. 

It is essential that women workers 
drawn from their normal home environ- 
ment be given an opportunity for the best 
possible social and economic adjustment 
during this emergency period. The Wom- 
en’s Bureau has recently held consulta- 
tions with government housing officials 
concerning improvement of housing facil- 
ities in rural areas. Women’s organiza- 
tions can help by asking their local units 
near defense areas to study the situation 
in each community and to become ac- 
quainted with new workers entering the 
community. In some areas, women’s 
groups can also undertake certain specific 
projects, such as assisting the local De- 
fense Council room registration service 
to make a canvass of available rooms or 
instituting a system of room inspection. 





A SALUTE TO THE UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN OF CHILE 


By Esther Mathews 


HE MOST emancipated of women in 
tow America today, the Chilean 
woman has attracted the attention of visi- 
tors to her country since the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, when returned 
travelers wrote of her beauty, elegance, 
graciousness, intelligence, and humor, 
and commented on her inexplicable su- 
periority, intellectual as well as physical, 
in comparison with Chilean men. 

Twentieth century journalists bring 
equally enthusiastic reports of the eman- 
cipated women to the south of us, of the 
chic and charming chilenas who in less 
than two decades have stepped from a 
semicolonial society into actual partici- 
pation in every field of activity in the 
national life of the republic. 

Without doubt there is a direct connec- 
tion between the active role of women in 
Chile today and the fact that this republic 
was the first in Spanish America to admit 
women to its national university. It was 
in 1877 that the University of Chile, 
established in 1843 — nearly three cen- 
turies after the University of Mexico 
and the University of San Marcos — 
opened its doors to women by decree of 
the President and the Minister of Public 
Education. 

This was the beginning of higher educa- 
tion for women in Chile, but actually 
Chile’s first university woman was regis- 
tered in 1810. So unique is the event that 
I translate her matriculation entry: 


> 


In the city of Santiago de Chile, the 4th day of 
March of the year 1810, dofia Dolores Egaiia F., citi- 
zen of this city, legitimate daughter of Dr. don Juan 
Egafia, professor of rhetoric, and of dofia Victoria 
Fabres, matriculated in this royal University of San 
Felipe to study in the Faculty of Philosophy, and 
took the oath required by its constitution and as 
proof of this, at the order of the Rector, | therefore 
annotate it. — Herrera. 


About Dolores Egajfia the story is told 
that one day at confessions the priest 
denied her absolution for the “‘sin’’ of 
learning French, which she studied with 
her professor father — a language viewed 
with fear and suspicion in the colonial 


period. 


Drive the early years of the independ- 
ence there were other women who sought 
enlightenment, such as Carmen Lastarria, 
who spoke French and Italian, and stud- 
ied Latin with Camilio Henriquez and 
international law with Andrés Bello, who 
considered her the most talented woman 
he had ever known. 

It was, however, with the advent of 
women to the National University of 
Chile that the old colonial classification 
of women into a hierarchy of three orders 
— las casadas, las monjas, las solteronas 
(the married women, the nuns, and the 
spinsters) — was doomed to crumble, and 
the restriction of their lives to marriage 
or the convent was forever destroyed. 

The prestige of this first university 
in Hispanic America to open its doors 
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to women is recognized in Europe and 
throughout this Hemisphere. In view of 
increasing continental solidarity and mul- 
tiplying opportunities for people of the 
United States to know university men and 
women in the other American republics 
and even to study in their institutions 
ourselves, a brief sketch of the University 
of Chile, which may be considered typical 
in Hispanic America, will prove of 
interest. 


Lixz other Hispanic American universi- 
ties, the University of Chile is organized 
upon the basis of the facultad. There are 
now eight faculties: Philosophy and Edu- 
cation; Juridical and Social Sciences; Biol- 
ogy and Medical Science; Physical Science 
and Mathematics; Fine Arts; Agronomy; 
Veterinary Medicine; and the Faculty of 
Business and Industrial Economy, created 
seven years ago. 

The faculty is composed of escuelas. The 
faculty of Biology and Medical Science, 
for example, is composed of the School of 
Medicine, the School of Dentistry, School 
of Chemistry and Pharmacy, School of 
Nursing, and the School of Obstetrics and 
Pediatrics. Institutes for research are at- 
tached to the faculties and schools: the 
Institutes of Radiology, Biology, Patho- 
logic Anatomy, and Cancer Research, and 
San Vicente Hospital. 

The University of Concepcién and the 
Catholic University of Chile are free in- 
stitutions under the control of the Univer- 
sity of Chile, students of these institutions 
presenting their final examinations and 
receiving their titles from the University 
of Chile. Women students are also en- 
rolled in these two universities. 

The Rector of the university is named 
by the President of the Republic upon 
the nomination of the university faculty 
and the University Council, composed of 
the Rector, the deans of the respective 
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faculties, the general secretary of the 
university, the directors of primary and 
secondary education, and two counselors 
designated by the President of the Re- 
public. Sefiora Amanda Labarca first sat 
in this august Council in 1931 by virtue 
of her position as director of secondary 
education. First and only woman to have 
a voice in the Council, Sefiora Labarca 
has for a number of years been the Presi- 
dential appointee to the Council. 

In Chile the university professor enjoys 
a position of distinction and influence. 
In addition to his university connection, 
the faculty member actively practises 
his profession — as doctor, lawyer, engi- 
neer, etc. — and so brings to students 
the great advantage of knowledge derived 
not from theory alone but from constant 
practice and experience. 

In 1922 Amanda Labarca was named 
professor extraordinary in psychology — 
the first woman faculty member. A year 
later she was named full professor. 


Tie most significant aspect of the 
university is the role it plays in con- 
stantly growing to meet and to direct the 
exigencies of Chilean national life. Having 
gained autonomy in 1927, the university 
enjoys independence from politics and the 
government, and exercises a freedom of 
expression that fosters its continuous 
progress. Indicative is the institution of 
shorter professional courses and special 
extension facilities which put within 
reach of the Chilean public opportunities 
to gain knowledge of scientific and tech- 
nical developments. In addition, the 
Escuelas de Temporada are making it 
possible for teachers from the remotest 
towns of the land and government and 
commercial employees to follow develop- 
ments in their fields. 

Summer schools were initiated in South 
America by the University of Chile in 








1936. From Arica to Punta Arenas and 
from other American republics, including 
the United States, students and teachers 
have been attending in increasing numbers. 

During 1938 the University of Chile’s 
7,000 students were enrolled as follows 
(Summer and Winter School enrollment 
not included, nor students taking special 
courses, i.e., alumno libre): 


Foreign 
Men Women Seta 
School of Law, Valparaiso. 107 36 3 
School of Law, Santiago... 1,041 162 34 
School of Medicine........ 797 79 207 
School of Dentistry....... 180 91 38 
School of Chemistry and 

PRACMAGCY «665.20 nes 77 ~=130 33 
School of Engineering..... 383 7 44 
School of Architecture. .... 88 31 15 
School of Agronomy...... 213 15 25 
School of Veterinary Medi- 

SEES actiax thee eaaen 78 ~ 16 
Pedagogical Institute...... 77 84 4 
Institute of Humanities. ... 140 251 16 
Institute of Physical Edu- 

WOE oes oc leeas ca 32 137 _ 
School of Business and In- 

dustrial Economy....... 145 97 33 


It is significant to note that the uni- 
versity has always had a large percentage 
of students from the other republics and 
from Europe also. 

The University of Chile is recognized 
by old European universities. Its degrees 
and titles are admitted without restric- 
tion even in countries which have no 
special agreement with the University of 
Chile. In 1919 the University of Chile and 
the University of California signed a con- 
vention for the exchange of professors. 
Chile was the first of the Hispanic Ameri- 
can republics to put into effect the Con- 
vention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations through the 
exchange of students and professors with 
the United States. 

In 1887, ten years after the historic de- 
cree which admitted women to the 
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University to Chile, the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine was conferred by the univer- 
sity upon the first woman in Hispanic 
America to receive a university degree. 
Eloisa Diaz has that distinction, and for 
more than half a century she has been 
practising medicine. 

Just eight days later Ernestina Pérez 
was awarded the same degree. The bril- 
liant Ernestina Pérez continued her study 
in Germany, where she was the first 
woman to study medicine and was obliged 
to sit at the doorway for her classes at 
the University of Berlin. For fifty-five 
years she too has practised medicine. One 
hundred four women (1887-1938) have 
received the title, Doctor of Medicine, 
from the University of Chile. 

Even earlier than 1887, Paulina Starr 
(1884), Amelia Venegas (1885), Eulogia 
Guzman, and Matilde Riveros (1886) 
received the title of Dentist from the 
Faculty of Medicine and Pharmacy. Dur- 
ing these years the bachiller in humanities, 
equivalent to the high school diploma, 
was not required for entrance to the 
School of Pharmacy, and according to the 
law dentistry was not considered a liberal 
profession. In fifty-six years (1884-1940), 
306 women have been awarded the title 
of Dentist. One of these is Margarita U]l- 
loa, who is a member of the faculty of the 
School of Dentistry of the University of 
Illinois. 

Teaching has always been a preferred 
profession for women in Chile as else- 
where. In primary schools they out- 
number men. The Pedagogical Institute of 
the Faculty of Philosophy and Education 
prepares the personnel for secondary in- 
struction. From 1892 to 1938 the title of 
state professor, which requires five years 
of study, was earned by 1,285 women. Of 
the great women educators in Chile, | 
mention only two, Sefiora Isaura Dinator 
de Guzinan and Doctor Irma Salas, who 
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is the director of an experimental coedu- 
cational high school, holding her Ph.D. 
from Columbia University. 

Pharmacy is a favorite career for 
Chilean women. In 1887, Glafira Vargas 
graduated from the School of Pharmacy. 
Glafira’s mother went to all classes with 
her, and after her daughter’s graduation 
she assisted is establishing her pharmacy. 
From 1887 to 1938, some 856 Chilean 
women have become pharmacists. 


Pronanty the oldest respectable profes- 
sion for women is that of midwife. Today 
three years of high school are required 
for entrance in the School of Obstetrics 
and Pediatrics. The title of matrona has 
been given to 2,418 women from 1846 to 
1938. The University’s School of Nursing 
is directed by Chile’s most prominent 
woman surgeon, Doctora Eleanira Gon- 
zalez Donoso. Two degrees are awarded: 
the records show 627 graduated as Hospi- 
tal Nurses (1906-40), and 134 who have 
pursued the longer course to become 
Public Health Nurses (1927-40). 

Only two women hold the title of Civil 
Engineer: Justicia Acufia de Gajardo 
completed the six-year engineering course 
at the University of Chile in 1919, and 
Rosario Jaques de Sepidlveda in 1933. 
Sefiora de Gajardo was the first woman 
in South America to receive this de- 
gree. 

Even into the Faculty of Agronomy 
women have found their way. Victoria 
Tagle was the first, obtaining the degree 
of Agricultural Engineer in the year 1922. 
Eight other women have received the 
degree (1922-40). 

Twin sisters, Teresa and Agustina 
Acchiardo, following the profession of 
their three brothers, are Veterinary Doc- 
tors. A third woman to receive the title is 
Olga Pizarro (1941), and at present there 
is one woman student in each class. 
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Chilean women are also designing 
houses. The disastrous earthquake in 1939 
gave them an unprecedented opportunity 
in this profession. The University of 
Chile has granted the title of Architect 
(1930-40) to 17 women. Chile’s Dora 
Riedel was the first woman in South 
America to receive this degree. 

The old Spanish code of the Siéete 
Partidas forbade a woman to be a lawyer, 
but undaunted by prejudices of all kinds, 
Matilde Throup studied law and gradu- 
ated in 1892. First woman in Chile and 
South America to graduate from a school 
of law, Matilde Throup practised for 
thirty years in the capital city. During 
the forty-six years that followed, 76 
women graduated from the Law School, 
and of this number 73 passed the examina- 
tions of the Supreme Court of the Republic 
of Chile which confers the title of Lawyer. 
At the present time approximately 23 
women, who have paid for the license to 
practise law, are exercising their pro- 
fession. 

Since 1934 Chilean women have voted 

in municipal elections and can boast 
holding seats in the Municipal Council 
and mayorships, and since that same year 
the improved civil status of married as 
well as unmarried women has enabled 
them to pursue a more active role. Unlike 
women in other countries, la chilena has 
not fought to gain her freedom; her 
political and civil rights have been given 
to her. It is to far-sighted and enlightened 
statesmen that Chilean women owe to a 
very considerable degree their enviable 
position. 
- It is not two decades since the advent 
of actual participation of women in the 
national life of Chile. We, the university 
women of the United States of North 
America, foresee their ever-increasing role 
in their country’s progress and develop- 
ment. 
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WILL, MIND, AND ART IN WAR 


ERMANY has forbidden dancing. The 
G German Minister of Art and Propa- 
ganda destroys all art that does not ex- 
press National Socialist ideology. Total- 
itarian art is propaganda of the social 
order, and so far as we know, no nation 
under a totalitarian regime has produced 
any other art. 

On the other hand, the English 
C.E.M.A. (Council for the Encourage- 
ment of Music and the Arts) is supported 
by the government — and it recognizes 
all the ancient virtues of art for delight, 
for strength from the great past, and for 
expansion of the spirit. Strolling players 
who have accepted communal poverty 
tour the provinces with ‘‘Macbeth’’ and 
‘Murder in the Cathedral.’’ Workers 
watch ballet dances in their recess inter- 
vals, people take their lunch sandwiches 
to the National Gallery and listen to 
music. One London theatre has not been 
closed for a single night since the war 
started. London dramatic critics write 
that the public rejects sentiment and that 
the quality of current plays is equal to 
that in time of peace. 

The war attitude of the United States 
about the arts has evolved beyond that 
of the last war, when the theatres would 
have been closed as luxuries if doctors 
had not explained that the theatre is 
therapy. 

The position of our voluntary National 
Councils of Music, the Theatre and 
Visual Arts is that they expect to con- 
tribute to the republic at war all, and 
more than all, they would do in time of 
peace. 


These differences between the total- 
itarian and the democratic attitudes about 
the arts stand for something funda- 
mental. The democracy says in effect that 
when it is up to the individual, he must 
have every means, every outlet, and every 
renewal. 

The Bible, Shakespeare, Cézanne, Bee- 
thoven, Pavlova, and Chartres have been 
established as sources of power for a long 
time. Now, people are renewed in little 
bits every day by Valley Forge and the 
Gettysburg Address, by Colin Kelly and 
The White Cliffs of Dover, according to 
their lights. Over-sensitized, but scat- 
tered in feelings, they ask for the crystal- 
lization of something better than them- 
selves. Over and over, day in and day out, 
the individual must be fortified. Because 
our theory of government depends on the 
individual. His mind is also the planes. 
His will is the sea. 


Ta long purpose of the art department 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women has been toward the indi- 
vidual in his democracy. We are joined 
with all the forces of education for the 
re-direction of the American mind: not 
materialism, not undue submission to the 
machine, but creative values. 

Our basic approach has been social and 
personal. We have encouraged branches to 
survey and record the background, ori- 
gins, and evolution of the seven arts in 
their own communities; then, by the 
perspective of the facts, to formulate aims 
and devise projects to meet the com- 
munity needs. The resulting civic under- 
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takings — theatre, exhibitions of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and crafts, photography, 
classes for children, hospital therapy, the 
beginning of museum collections and art 
centers— have all been avocation and edu- 
cation for 100,000 outside the member- 
ship in the last two years. These projects 
are made possible by intensive individual 
preparation among the members; by 
means of study, practice, experiment, and 
the discovery of the creative. Our question 
now is what this program can do in time 
of war. 


We save to remember first that this is 
a program for popular education. A 
widening circle far from the center, it 
still has kinship with the colleges from 
which the membership grew. It is a 
tenable thesis that our program should 
not now go further from its basic aims and 
methods than the college is going from 
its basic aims and methods. The broad 
policies of higher education at this 
moment are to continue the process of 
providing trained personnel, but to do 
it more quickly and, if possible, better; to 
supplement by a miscellany of war skills; 
and to be less tender-hearted in methods 
designed for self-discipline. 

Then — wherever we have translated 
the aims of higher education into com- 
munity art education, we should con- 
tinue with it where we are. We are 
amateurs, not technicians in the arts. 
Amateurs are not equipped for the camou- 
flage units. But there is one phase of 
education in which we are not amateurs. 
The unique skill of our members is skill 
at making things work in the com- 
munity. 

The survey and research phase of our 
interest is impractical now, but our 
community projects and the study and 
experiment by which we learn how to 
go ahead with them, should go on. The 
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post-war reconstruction cycle cannot be- 
gin from nothing; the seed of whatever we 
do then must be germinated now. 

Whatever we do, we can make use of 
one sound principle of the artist: con- 
centration. For 18,500 members working 
in the arts in nearly six hundred cities, a 
varied choice in program is necessary. 
But within the branch and for the single 
member, the principle is concentration. 
One thing at a time should be done well, 
done intensively, and drawn through the 
whole potential cycle. 

A group cannot do anything except 
through the imagination and continuous 
effort of individuals. If you write or paint 
or produce plays, do not lay aside your 
own craftsmanship. To exercise one’s 
own craftsmanship is the best way of 
withstanding the shocks of war; and 
eventually your trained function may 
serve the community. If you are a writer, 
notice that colleges have been asked to 
stress mathematics and physics, but also 
to stress English composition. If you are 
a painter, notice that only AAUW paint- 
ing groups of several years’ experience are 
likely to have enough background to 
transfer to the making of war posters. 


Unrn it is necessary, do not undertake 
as war service something which takes 
you onto your lowest routine level. Con- 
sider the alternative of adding extra time 
to some phase of civic work which uses 
all your abilities. 

‘Public art education’’ is a vague 
phrase, and its special function in com- 
munities now needs definition. 

The arts we now offer for the adult 
should be what we believe may fortify 
mind and will. The mind has to see and 
the will has to do. Both of them are open 
to suggestion through the whole person, 
through the heart; and the arts are true 
approach. What we choose depends on 
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local needs. Information, popularization 
of ideas, propaganda, recreation by means 
of the good, and oddments of technical 
aid are fairly obvious. 

The wise use of the art of escape is not 
so obvious. In war it is not necessarily a 
term of opprobrium, but may have sound 
relationship to fortifying of the will. The 
function of escape is to restore emotional 
stability, so that for a little the person 
returns to himself with better judgment. 
Escape is of no permanent use except in 
proportion as effort is put into it; but in 
times of high tension it is a vacation of 
sorts for the restoral of perspective. The 
intellectual who escapes by reading Trol- 
lope may reasonably take time and pains 
to bring it about that others can get what 
restores them with little effort. 


Tas mind which should make the great- 
est demand on our resources is the fairly 
young mind. A period is coming when the 
life and culture of peoples ought to be 
the final end and testing of those sciences 
and techniques which we have been too 
near to accepting as ends in themselves. 
The leaders of that generation are getting 
ready now. Their elders have had a con- 
glomeration of parts. They should have 
the materials to make a whole. 

Because in so large a membership there 
will be those who prefer to make a con- 
tribution by study, we mention a study 
project suited to present conditions. One 
of the great potential services of education 
now is spreading an awareness of our 
allies as people. The allies nearest to us, 
and about whom we know, paradoxically, 
the least, are the South American na- 
tions. 

The premise of our program so far has 
been that art comes out of society, and 
that we learn from the ground on which 
we stand and with the whole person. The 
second half of that premise can be altered 


for the sake of the first, and we can 
prepare for an understanding of the South 
American arts which will come in time 
to the United States by studying the 
psychology and culture of the individual 
nations of South America. 


Tue North American must now remem- 
ber that there was once a form of total- 
itarianism on our neighbor continent. 
The Inca made a vast empire in South 
America; a country called the equal of 
sixteenth century Europe, with cities, 
laws, roads, religion, ordered plan of life, 
architectural design, a literature, subjects 
by the tens of thousands. How could a 
thousand or so Spanish destroy it in a few 
years? Why did not Atahualpa’s men 
wipe out Pizarro? 

The profound answer is that the Inca 
cycle was complete. Therefore their group 
culture was overcome by early riders of 
that individualism — before Rousseau 
and before the French Revolution — 
which was to fire all Europe. The Spaniard 
believed in himself and in Holy Rome. 
The Conquistadores won by a feat of the 
spirit. 

But there are students who say that 
the immediate cause is that the Inca could 
not believe individualism, could not 
imagine it, never met it at all, merely 
retired. 

After four hundred years, this situation 
reappears — not too literally, but near 
enough to be suggestive — in the obverse. 

Individualism cannot believe total- 
itarianism, shows grave signs of not being 
able to imagine it. Now — when indi- 
vidualism is in a danger zone of its cycle 
— the individual must have every means, 
every aid, and every resource. Support the 
will and give vision to the mind. “‘Fortify 
the spirit on which victory depends.”’ 

Lura Beam 
AAUW Arts Associate 
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HAT are the AAUW branches doing 

for defense? — A complete answer 
to that question would assume the pro- 
portions of an encyclopedia, but presi- 
dents of AAUW state divisions have re- 
cently contributed material for a bird's-eye 
view of the work AAUW groups all over 
the country are doing in this emergency. 
Without attempting to reproduce these 
reports, we present here some represen- 
tative samples of the types of AAUW 
branch activities that are contributing 
to national defense. 

One thing which emerges from the re- 
ports is the differences in the situations 
that confront AAUW groups in different 
parts of the country. The president of the 
Texas State Division writes: ‘“Twenty- 
five of the forty-five branches are located 
in towns where there are army posts, 


naval bases, shipyards, training camps, 
flying fields, supply depots, or defense 
projects. This necessitates cooperation of 
every community agency.” 

California's president reports: 


With the State of California defined as a ‘combat 
zone,’’ California branches have accelerated and 
added to their defense programs — programs which 
were first initiated over a year ago by the cataloging 
of member resources and surveying of community 
needs. Today's problem is one of continuing our 
regular AAUW program in the face of difficulties of 
transportation, blackouts, and other war restrictions, 
and meeting volunteer war demands, individually 
and as an organization. 

One of the California branches most directly af- 
fected by present conditions is the San Diego group, 
with over 600 members. Three days after war was 
declared they were given notice to move out of their 
attractive clubrooms and turn them over to the 
Navy. Their furniture has been stored ‘‘for the 
duration." They are our first war refugees! 


In contrast, the Tennessee president 
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comments: “‘A branch in an inland state 
may be slow to hear of opportunities for 
defense service.’’ And from North Dakota 
comes the report: “‘We have no problems 
of war industry to solve, no service men 
to entertain, but await impatiently the 
opportunity to be of service.”’ 

That is the theme everywhere — eager- 
ness to be of service. This account is neces- 
sarily concerned with the activities of 
AAUW branches as organized groups, 
and must pass over the contributions of 
members as individuals. Everywhere, it is 
clear, university women have been called 
on to lead in organizing defense commit- 
tees, drives, and campaigns, to teach 
classes, to provide speakers, to handle 
selective service registration, to assist in 
setting up volunteer offices. Sometimes 
they have prodded local ‘‘powers that 
be’’ to action in setting up Defense 
Councils; frequently AAUW members are 
serving on the state, county, or city De- 
fense Councils; and very generally they 
are acting as members of the Defense 
Council committees — committees on 
women’s activities, on consumer interests, 
on child welfare, on volunteer services — 
even on such committees as tire rationing. 

These contributions of individual men- 
bers add up to a tremendously impressive 
total, but it is the war service of the 
AAUW branches and state divisions, as 
units of a great educational organization, 
that concerns us here. The Association's 
definition of war work was embodied in 
the January Journat “‘Checklist of War- 
time Service for AAUW Branches.” 
Following the items listed in that outline, 
these are the patterns of branch service 
related to the emergency. 
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Tue Branco, AN AGENCY FOR COMMUNITY 
EpucaTION 

Common to all reports and every field is 
the fact that AAUW branches are taking seri- 
ously their responsibility for developing in- 
formed public opinion on issues related to the 
war. 

First of all, AAUW branches — 920 of 
them — are educating their own members, 
through regular branch programs and through 
study groups, on national defense problems, 
on issues of foreign policy, and on problems 
raised in their own communities by the 
emergency. 

AAUW branches are not only educating 
themselves; they are offering vigorous, con- 
structive leadership in educating the public. 
In hundreds of communities, they are drawing 
on their own experience and training to get 
facts before the public and stimulate discus- 
sion of vital issues which must be understood 
if our democracy is to survive. All over the 
country, these groups are making use of radio 
programs, open forums, round tables, talks 
and special films at theatres, newspaper arti- 
cles, leaflets, posters, and exhibits, to create a 
better understanding of our problems and the 
part of the home front in total war. 

It is impossible to summarize these innu- 
merable ventures in community education. A 
few examples taken at random from the re- 
ports may serve as illustrations: Billingham, 
Wash. — conducting a public forum of six 
years’ standing; many of the speakers have 
dealt with defense topics. Greeley, Colo. — 
an outstanding lecture series on international 
subjects, open to the public, and a branch 
meeting on “‘Jewish People in the World 
Today’’ with a Jewish women's organization 
and local pastors and their wives as guests. 
West Suburban Branch, Ill. — cooperating in 
motion picture theatre programs on shortages, 
substitutes, conservation and inflation. San 
Francisco — special exhibits at city libraries 
of books to build morale. Santa Monica, 
Calif. — a Defense Forum series. Salina, Kan. 
— Meetings at a settlement house with moth- 
érs in a marginal income group, to discuss 
nutrition problems. Spokane, Wash. — regu- 
lar international relations group, open to the 
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public. Rolla and St. Joseph, Mo., Branches 
— Spanish classes, open to the public. Minne- 
sota branches — open meetings on world 
problems. North Dakota branches — open 
meetings arranged for a former exchange 
teacher, recently come to this country on a 
visit from England. Ellis Co., Tex. — coop- 
erating in programs on Democracy in Action, 
drawing a county-wide audience. Gary, Ind. 
— conducting regular meetings, to which 
leaders from the other community groups are 
invited, for discussion of defense problems, 
based on the AAUW series, Contemporary Amer- 
ica; similar groups in Erie, Penna., and New- 
ark, Ohio. Greenwich, Conn. — contributing 
to a radio program on price control. More- 
head, Ky. — sending reading materials on 
current events to rural schools, to reach parents 
as well as children. 

In practically every branch, some such ex- 
amples of community education are found. 


PromMoTinG Errective Usk or WomeENn’s 
SERVICES 


Volunteers. — The founders of the AAUW 
saw in the Association a means of opening 
wider opportunities for college women to use 
their training constructively, and this remains 
a major purpose of the organization. 

In 1940, when the movement to organize 
Defense Councils was launched, many AAUW 
branch and state presidents recommended in- 
clusion of qualified women on the Councils 
and their working committees. The Missouri 
State Division, for instance, addressed the 
Governor, proposing names of members qual- 
ified for committee posts; as a result, two 
AAUW members were appointed to the sub- 
committee on Human Resources and Skills of 
the State Defense Council. The Delaware 
State Division urged that women be included 
on the State Defense Council; the Governor 
asked the Division to recommend four women, 
which was done. 

The California state president writes that 
from the lists of selected names sent to her by 
each branch president, based upon the AAUW 
Registration Cards, a state personnel file has 
been built, which is used in recommending 
women for service on state commissions and 
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boards as part of the state defense program. 
As a result, members are being appointed on 
Defense Councils, social welfare councils, 
entertainment committees for army camps, 
and many civic committees. The Minnesota 
president more than a year ago began urging 
that women be included in the Defense Coun- 
cils. Recently, when rationing boards were 
set up in the state, there was a woman on 
every one — some of them AAUW members. 
As a result of similar activities throughout 
the country, many AAUW members are now 
serving on Defense Councils, and AAUW is 
represented still more widely on the commit- 
tees organized under the Councils. 

AAUW members have been particularly ac- 
tive in the organization of work of the Volun- 
teer Bureaus of the Defense Councils. Connecti- 
cut reports ‘‘all branches cooperating with 
Volunteer Bureaus,’’ and this seems to be 
typical. The branches generally have helped 
to get Volunteer Bureaus established; their 
members have assisted in the registration of 
volunteers; and branches have urged members 
to enroll with the Volunteer Bureaus. 

Readiness to assume leadership in these in- 
stances is based to a large degree upon the 
branches’ experience in cataloguing the train- 
ing and abilities of members through the 
AAUW Registration Cards, which have been 
used in 558 branches. In several instances, this 
has led to the request that a branch assume 
charge of the community registration of vol- 
unteers. Texas reported AAUW cards accepted 
in some cases and used as models for the Vol- 
unteer Bureau cards. In Saginaw, Michigan, 
the Defense Council formulated a new blank 
for women, using many of the points on the 
AAUW card. 

In some communities the file of AAUW 
Registration Cards has been turned over to the 
Volunteer Bureau, in others information from 
the cards has been transferred to the cards of 
the Volunteer Bureau, and in still others, as in 
Philadelphia (see report in January JourNnat, 
pages 125-6), the AAUW file has been re- 
tained by the branch, whose members are con- 
tacted by their own committee for all defense 
volunteer jobs that call for the services of 
college women. 
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The Whittier, Calif., Branch reports that 
data uncovered in the analysis of AAUW cards 
is proving of great value; the branch has had 
numerous calls, and has provided lists of names 
of members desiring to enroll for training in 
various fields, and also lists of those volun- 
teering services in a number of categories. 
Louisville, Ky., has turned over 200 AAUW 
Registration Cards to the Volunteer Bureau, 
and a committee is studying ways to guide 
groups and individual members into the most 
useful and intelligent contributions to civilian 
defense. A New Jersey state chairman writes 
that several branches in the state have re- 
ported that the AAUW registration was in- 
valuable when the call for volunteers suddenly 
arrived, adding: 


This value has not been supplanted by community 
registrations. We find that whereas mass filing may 
be useful for protection programs, the specialized 
files are the ones to which we turn for specialized 
placement. The local Volunteer Bureau found con- 
tinuous help in the local branch files during the 
heavy placement of December. 


Code of Ethics for Volunteers. — To raise 
standards of women’s volunteer service in de- 
fense work is in itself a contribution to de- 
fense. Numerous branches are making this 
contribution by encouraging wide use of the 
AAUW Code of Ethics for Volunteers in local 
volunteer agencies of all kinds, including Vol- 
unteer Bureaus of Defense Councils. The Tulsa, 
Okla., Branch, for instance, has ordered 1,000 
copies of the Code, half for its own use, the 
rest for the Defense Council. The Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, Branch has distributed copies in its 
nutrition, first aid, and home nursing courses. 
Many branches have brought the Code to the 
attention of local Volunteer Bureaus and have 
given a copy to each member filling out an 
AAUW Registration Card. 


Employment of Women. — As it becomes cleat 
that women will be employed in increasing 
numbers in the war effort, branches are giving 
thought to the employment and training 
problems involved, in an endeavor to clarify 
these problems for themselves and for the 
public and to aid in their solution. The Cali- 
fornia state chairman on economic and legal 
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status of women and the Los Angeles Branch 
are working on plans to study the employ- 
ment of women in defense industries, so many 
of which are located in Southern California. 
In Delaware, the AAUW is cooperating with 
the Public Employment Service in a program 
to awaken educators, employers, and public to 
the need for training and employment of 
women for war industries. In these programs 
the branches are using an outline prepared by 
the U. S. Women’s Bureau showing ways in 
which the AAUW can help to solve problems 
of women workers in war industries. In vari- 
ous communities members of AAUW branches 
are playing leading roles in public agencies 
dealing with women’s employment and edu- 
cation of women for industry. 


LEADERSHIP IN Matters AFFECTING EDUCATION 


The field of education — the maintenance 
of educational standards — has always been 
the center of the AAUW program. Today, that 
‘“‘concern’’ becomes a war service, for all possi- 
ble support is needed if education is to play 
its basic role in our democracy through this 
emergency. 


College and Vocational Guidance. — Estab- 
lished guidance programs in the branches have 
taken on enhanced usefulness, in keeping high 
school students and their parents informed of 
changes in college curriculums to meet defense 
needs and new fields of employment opening 
for women. The Illinois State Division has 
stressed guidance programs; Illinois branches 
are helping high school students to make edu- 
cational choices and are urging continuance 
of plans for college, in spite of the financial 
inducements of employment openings. Las 
Vegas, Nev., has a study group on guidance; 
the Venita, Okla., Branch launched a voca- 
tional guidance program which won the 
Chamber of Commerce award of merit for the 
“Outstanding Contribution to the Commu- 
nity."’ Indianapolis has a study group of long 
standing that has been working for inclusion 
of guidance in teacher training. These are only 
a few of many branches active in this field. 


In the Public Schools. —In their role as 
friends of public education, AAUW branches 


are helping the schools to meet the difficulties 
which confront them in this emergency pe- 
riod, — curtailed budgets, pressure for short- 
sighted economies and ill-advised emergency 
measures, teacher shortages, and overcrowded 
classrooms in defense areas. The Beaumont, 
Tex., education and study group, established 
to ‘‘help the entire community share in a bet- 
ter understanding of needs, services, and power 
of the public schools in a democracy,"’ broad- 
casts a résumé of each meeting over the local 
radio. Illinois branches report programs on 
education in wartime, changes in education, 
upholding of teaching standards. Imperial 
Valley, Calif., has a committee working with 
the Defense Board to supply teachers as 
needed. The Wilmington, Del., Branch has 
protested early closing of rural schools and is 
studying the farm labor shortage which is re- 
sponsible for the proposal. 

The Indiana AAUW State Board is opposing 
the effort to shorten the present rural school 
term, and is asking education chairmen to 
make plans for getting in touch with budget- 
making officials this summer, in an effort to 
maintain school budgets. The Crawford 
County, Ill., Branch reports a program on 
school legislation and the need to uphold 
teaching standards. In Rockford, Ill., the 
branch has cooperated with the Mayor's Citi- 
zens Committee to get support for measures to 
relieve an acute financial situation which re- 
sulted in closing schools. Knoxville, Tenn., is 
mobilizing sentiment against curtailment of 
school budgets. The New York AAUW State 
Board is backing an increase in the minimum 
salary for rural teachers — now $750. 

Omaha, Neb., is urging an increased tax 
levy to support adequate salaries. The Greeley, 
Colo., ‘‘Know Your Schools"’ study group has 
taken up problems of defense education and 
effects of the emergency on the school load, 
and is urging the Board of Education to re- 
scind its ruling against married women teach- 
ers. Harrogate, Tenn., is helping to improve 
the education facilities of a very poor district. 
Ashuelot, N. H., has been studying problems 
of after-war reconstruction of education. And 
so the roll call might go on, almost ad in- 
finitum. 
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Protection of Children. — Child development 
is the oldest field of organized study in the 
Association, and that long-time interest is re- 
flected now in groups continuing the study of 
the needs of childhood, and in activities to 
protect children in this emergency situation. 
As women are employed increasingly in de- 
fense industries, the problem of adequate care 
of children of working mothers has become 
acute in many areas. AAUW groups that have 
studied wholesome child development know 
that children are not adequately cared for 
simply by the 
schools, day nurseries, and play centers; it is 


establishment of nursery 
necessary that such institutions be supervised 
by people trained to maintain proper stand- 
ards. Minnesota branches have had groups 
studying standards for nursery schools and day 
nurseries, and are ready to set up a program in 
this field. The St. Paul, Minn., Branch has 
volunteered to help the Defense Council to 
care for children of women employed in de- 
fense industries, and the Education Commit- 
tee is organizing training for volunteers for the 
project. Seaford, Del., and others report efforts 
to organize Child Care Volunteers. 

Education groups in St. Louis, Mo., are co- 
operating in providing preschool training for 
children of defense workers. The Columbus, 
Ind., Branch has done careful work in prepara- 
tion for a nursery school. Maywood, IIl., is 
studying the possibilities and the need for 
nursery schools, kindergartens, and supervised 
after-school recreation. Louisiana branches 
have sponsored nursery schools of the WPA — 
as have many other branches. In Atkinson, 
Kan., members provide taxi service; one mem- 
ber plans menus embodying correct dietary 
principles and another conducts a class for 
nursery school mothers on conservation and 
repair of clothing. Missoula, Mont., is co- 
operating in a study of conditions related to 
juvenile delinquency. These are only a few of 
the branches reporting cooperation in the 
support of nursery schools. 

Thus AAUW branches are working on the 
principle that maintaining decent conditions 
for children is an essential part of community 
war service — and a service all too likely to 
be neglected in the stress of emergency. 
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Ardmore, Okla., is studying possibilities of 
training high school girls for all-day summer 
playground projects for children of employed 
mothers, ‘‘since it is impossible to get maids 
any more.’’ Manhattan and Leavenworth, 
Kan., have both sponsored playgrounds (now 
taken over, in Leavenworth, by the school 
authorities, with branch members serving as 
volunteers); and Lawrence, Kan., plans to 
donate $500, netted by its conspicuously suc- 
cessful children’s theatre, to summer recrea- 
tion for children. 

Reminders of services for children now in 
danger of curtailment may be seen in such ac- 
tion as that of Norwalk, Conn., in urging the 
Board of Education to continue adequate 
tuberculin tests for school children, and Dan- 
ville, Ill., in backing a children’s dental clinic 
and hot lunches. Florence, Ala., is sponsoring 
a county maternity clinic. 

These are ‘‘normal’’ services; in the ‘‘emer- 
gency’’ category is the cooperation reported 
by some branches in Nevada and California in 
locating homes and registering members to 
assist in caring for evacuated preschool chil- 
dren, if need arises. From California, too, come 
reports of ‘‘neighborhood nurseries’’ con- 
ducted by some branches to permit members to 
attend defense classes. 


Non-Format EpucaTion 

Libraries. — Conceiving ‘‘education”’ in its 
broadest sense, AAUW branches have ex- 
tended their interest to various non-formal 
educational provisions. The service of libraries 
as a means of popular education is regarded as 
especially important at this time. All Con- 
necticut branches are cooperating with the 
State Department of Education in a survey of 
library facilities. Many branches have aided 
libraries in one way or another, and almost 
every report mentions services of the branches 
in the Victory Book drive for camp libraries. 


Recreation.— Recreational facilities for young 
people and adults are seen as an essential con- 
tribution to education. To mention only a few 
of the branch projects in the recreational field: 
Minnesota branches have recognized this 
need, in wartime as in time of peace, by con- 
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tinuing their cooperation in the establishment 
of Youth Hostels; they are now working on 
plans for two new chains of hostels in the 
state. Sumter, S. C., sponsors a community 
recreation project; Montevallo, Ala., is work- 
ing for a recreation program in line with the 
national program for improvement of health. 
Tonopah, Nev., is assisting the Department 
of Health in a ‘splendid recreation program 
for men and women.”’ 

In providing recreation for men in the 
camps, AAUW branches have responded 
wherever the opportunity has presented itself. 
There is no need to enumerate here the familiar 
types of service — from sponsoring dramatic 
productions to offering homes for visiting 
friends and relatives, from chaperoning dances 
to hanging draperies in the recreation hall. 


Adult Education for Special Groups. — Nor 
have the AAUW offerings to service men been 
confined to hospitality and recreation. Fre- 
quently, branches are arranging instruction 
for men in the camps. Members of the Corpus 
Christi, Tex., Branch taught a class of pro- 
spective flyers to help prepare them to pass their 
exams. Hattiesburg, Miss., reports teaching 
evening classes of soldiers from Camp Shelby. 
Louisiana branches are teaching typing and 
Spanish to men in the camps. 

The Spartanburg, S. C., Branch helped to 
develop a plan to bridge the gap between sol- 
diers and civilians by arranging discussion 
groups and classes where soldiers and towns- 
people meet to preserve common interests, 
ranging from stamp collecting to comparative 
government. This Recreational-Educational 
Discussion Topics plan is described in more 
detail under ‘‘What the Branches Are Doing.”’ 

The Spartanburg Branch is also responsible 
for another remarkable venture in adult educa- 
tion — the Patriots Training School, which 
enrolled approximately 1,000 people in courses 
designed to prepare for useful community serv- 
ice during the war. Details of this project, too, 
are given in ‘‘What the Branches Are Doing.”’ 

Other AAUW groups are cooperating with 
education authorities in various ways to meet 
the adult education needs of special groups. 
The Indiana State Division is asking all 
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branches to take part in a three-fold project 
for education of (1) the alien in the commu- 
nity, (2) the educationally deficient rejected 
draftee, (3) those in the community without 
primary education. 


Nutrition EpucaTIon 


Nutrition education is one of the subjects of 
AAUW activity most frequently reported. 
Everywhere AAUW members are serving on 
nutrition committees; almost every branch 
seems to be contributing to the nutrition pro- 
gram. Members are teaching courses, taking 
training, arranging and giving lectures, pre- 
paring exhibits, and conducting round tables. 
The Boston, Mass., Branch was one of the 
groups sponsoring a state nutrition conference. 
Florida reports that all branches have had 
programs on nutrition. The Tampa Branch ar- 
ranged a series of weekly lectures, open to the 
public, which drew attendance of 300. Dover, 
Del., made a survey to determine the need be- 
fore sponsoring a Nutrition Forum for the 
community. Columbus, Miss., provided teach- 
ers for seven nutrition classes. Rock Hill, S.C., 
furnishes weekly articles to the paper with 
practical information on meal-planning and 
nutritive values. In Wilmington, Del., the 
community problems group offered their serv- 
ices to the Defense Council, and took “‘re- 
fresher’’ courses in preparation for helping 
clinic patients of one of the hospitals with 
problems of nutrition. 

The San Francisco Branch offers information 
on nutrition to mothers who bring their off- 
spring to the Baby Clinic, a long-established 
project of the branch. Fresno, Calif., reports 
an active study section that has prepared 
speakers on nutrition for PTA groups. In Chi- 
cago, a librarian has arranged a nutrition ex- 
hibit for the branch, and the branch has 
offered nutrition classes in neighborhood 
houses and hospitals. The Winfield, Kan., 
Branch prepared a series of six leaflets on 
‘Feeding the Family,’’ which was published 
by the Board of Education and distributed to 
parents through the school children. The Bis- 
marck, N. D., group pointed up its study by 
having members report on their own family 
dietary practices for a week, 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Study and Leadership. — The organized study 
program of AAUW in international relations 
dates back to 1922. The Association now has a 
distinctive resource in the informed leadership 
and experience in international education de- 
veloped in international relations study groups 
in the intervening years. 

Today a general understanding of inter- 
national problems and our place in world 
affairs is essential if the country is to play its 
role intelligently in this world crisis. AAUW 
branches are continuing their study of inter- 
national relations now with heightened inter- 
est. (Tennessee, for example, reports that all 
branches, either through branch programs or 
important study groups, are emphasizing in- 
ternational relations.) Through their study 
groups the branches are preparing informed 
members who contribute as individuals to in- 
telligent public opinion on war issues, and 
who are ready to speak or lead discussion for 
other groups. Most of the branches are also 
bringing to the community excellent programs 
on international problems, and in other ways 
stimulating public interest and education in 
this field. 

A typical example is Kansas, where many 
branches have regular international study 
groups. Leavenworth conducts a public forum; 
Emporia members join in putting on a bi- 
monthly meeting on the Town Hall pattern; 
Lawrence initiated a project which finally led 
the University of Kansas to sponsor a series of 
fifteen ‘World at War’’ meetings, with fac- 
ulty members as speakers, reaching several 
communities. A series of lectures on world 
affairs, followed by discussion, was sponsored 
by the Arkansas City Branch with another 
woman's organization. Chase County, Man- 
hattan, and Pratt each reports an open meet- 
ing with a prominent speaker on international 
issues. 

A radio program was the means used by the 
Champaign-Urbana, IIl., international study 
group to disseminate information on world 
affairs. Some branches are educating their 
own members by centering branch meetings 
on an international topic, as ‘“The New World 
Order’’ (Lewiston, Mont.). 
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Emphasis in many branch programs is on a 
better understanding of Latin America. A 
number of branches in New England, the 
South, and the Rocky Mountain states ar- 
ranged meetings for Dr. Ester Neira de Calvo, 
Panama representative on the Pan American 
Women’s Commission. Missouri reports *‘in- 
numerable groups’’ specializing in Latin 
America. This interest all over the country is 
expressed not only in AAUW groups, branch 
programs, and public meetings, but also in 
numerous classes in Spanish conducted by the 
branches. Jaffney, S. C., has five Spanish 
classes. In New York City, the AAUW Span- 
ish class is led by the wife of the former Am- 
bassador from the Spanish Republic. Rolla, 
Mo., has presented books on Latin America to 
the local library. The San Fernando Valley, 
Calif., Branch has sent five subscriptions to 
the Spanish Readers Digest to South America. 

In Connecticut the state chairman is further- 
ing hemispheric solidarity by encouraging 
study of Canada as well as Latin America. 

Another major interest evident in the inter- 
national field is reconstruction and world or- 
ganization after the war. Dillon, Mont., chose 
as the year’s topic for branch meetings, ‘‘In 
Time of War Prepare for Peace.’ Minnesota 
and Pennsylvania branches have had study 
groups and forums on peace problems, as have 
many others. 


Aid to Other University Women. — Branches 
all over the country are contributing gener- 
ously to the AAUW War Relief Fund for uni- 
versity women. Contributions on February 28, 
1942, had reached a total of $37,000. Asheville, 
N. C., alone has raised $3,000 for this fund. 

AAUW groups also recognize the need for 
assistance to refugees in their own communi- 
ties, and have frequently been able to offer 
friendly assistance in adjustments to new and 
difficult situations. St. Louis, Mo., has had a 
study group on the refugee situation in the 
United States. Indiana reports that branches 
in university towns have entertained and as- 
sisted foreign students and refugee teachers; 
this is generally true of college town branches 
where foreign women have come to the faculty 
or student body. 








ConsuMER ProsBLeMs 


Ten years ago the AAUW published its 
first consumers’ study guide. As interest in this 
field has grown year by year, the Association 
has developed a body of consumers who are in- 
formed on consumer problems, on sources of 
information for the purchaser, on standards, 
grades, and informative labeling, and the 
meaning of commodity specifications. 

Now the war brings new problems and 
difficulties for the consumer, and the need for 
information and leadership in this field be- 
comes daily more acute. Wise solution of con- 
sumer problems and intelligent response of 
consumers to new situations are essential if 
this country is to weather the strain of a war 
which is bound to dislocate our whole econ- 
omy. Recognizing the importance of this field, 
AAUW consumer groups are studying war- 
time economic forces that affect living stand- 
ards; gathering information on substitutions, 
shortages, and necessary changes in habits of 
buying and selling and use; and cooperating in 
—and often initiating — projects to bring 
these subjects before the public. 

“There is unprecedented interest in con- 
sumer education,’ writes the Georgia state 
president, and this seems to be true in all parts 
of the country. Oconomowoc, Wis., has two 
study groups on ‘“The Consumer and Defense.’ 
The Reno, Nev., study group has investigated 
new materials and studied ‘‘hidden taxes."’ 
Hartsville, Tex., made a study of price con- 
trol, and prepared an exhibit of canned goods, 
illustrating types of labeling. Stephenville, 
Tex., has worked for price stabilization. 

The state social studies chairman in Okla- 
homa is compiling an index of information on 
trade names, new processes, and new ma- 
terials. Los Angeles has invited other women’s 
organizations to consumer round tables led by 
outstanding speakers. Chico, Calif., has spon- 
sored talks on the consumer and budget prob- 
lems. Louisville, Ky., has published informa- 
tion for consumers in the papers, and St. Louis 
is training speakers in this field. Greenwich, 
Conn., and Indianapolis have made surveys of 
retail food prices. The West Suburban Branch 
is helping to put on motion picture theatre 
Programs on shortages, substitutions, and 
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conservation, and has organized a Speakers 
Bureau on home economics subjects. 

The consumer group in the Chicago Branch 
has carried on an outstanding consumer pro- 
gram in this field. Members have made surveys 
of neighborhood stores to encourage the use of 
enriched bread and flour; they are preparing 
bibliographies for the use of librarians, and 
are ready to give their skit, ‘‘Mrs. Pennywise 
and Mrs. Poundfoolish,’’ before other groups. 
Group members are attending a training course 
for volunteers, in preparation for serving in 
Defense Information Centers. 

Organization of these centers under the 
Councils of Defense has frequently come as a 
result of AAUW urging, and the reports re- 
peatedly mention AAUW members appointed 
as chairmen of Consumer Information Centers 
or serving as volunteer helpers, as well as 
AAUW representatives on Consumer Com- 
mittees of the Defense Councils. 

The Northern County, N. J., Branch, has 
opened its consumer education program to the 
public, and women connected with local De- 
fense Councils in the area are urged to attend. 
The branch has recommended women for 
chairmen of Consumer Interest Committees of 
the Councils, and is working for more small 
study groups in this field, as well as more con- 
sumer committees under the Defense Councils. 

The New York City chairman of social 
studies has launched a series of ten lecture- 
discussions at Town Hall under the sponsor- 
ship of the branch to train volunteers for 
active duty in the Consumer Information Cen- 
ters to be set up throughout the city. Like- 
wise, the Jackson, Miss., and Reading, Penn., 
branches are undertaking basic training for 
defense volunteers in consumer work. The 
state social studies chairman in Michigan is an 
active member of the Advisory Committee on 
Consumer Interests under the state Defense 
Council and is coordinating the work of 
branches with official state and local programs. 

Other branches furnishing leadership in the 
problems of the consumer during war include 
those in Tuscaloosa and Birmingham, Ala., 
Butler, Pa., Plainfield, N. J., Lubbock, Tex., 
San Diego and Long Beach, Calif., and St. 
Louis, Mo. — to name only a few. 
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Orner CoMMuNITY PROBLEMS 


Housing. — There has been an increasing 
interest in housing over the past five years, 
and in the past year study and activity in this 
field have been accelerated because the prob- 
lem has become so desperately acute in defense 
industry and camp areas. 

Among the groups *‘doing something about 
it’’ is the Madison, Wis., Branch. The social 
studies chairman in Madison reports a study 
group on housing,‘and its relation to defense: 
“*AAUW will be the sole workers (twenty of 
us) outside of one paid worker, on the Hous- 
ing Committee of the Merrimac Defense Proj- 
ect — arranging housing for 10,000 temporary 
workers to be employed in construction of the 
powder plant.”’ 

In Philadelphia a group from AAUW has 
served with the Homes Registration and 
Rooms Registry services of the Defense Coun- 
cil. Wichita, Kan., reports: 


The Housing Committee under the Defense Council 
feels definitely that it is not a place for women. 
They are concerned mostly with production. How- 
ever, we are continuing our efforts in cooperation 
with the League of Women Voters and the Women’s 
Council of the Farm Bureau to further education to- 
ward the need of better housing and, specifically, 
the need for an Enabling Act for Kansas. The film, 
‘“‘Where Wichita Lives,’’ has been shown locally 
many times over the state. Work is progressing on 
the study outline for the state which will suggest a 
comprehensive picture to interest all levels. 


Champaign-Urbana, IIl., is studying the 
Tolan report on labor and housing in defense 
areas, and planning trips to near-by centers 
where the housing problem has assumed over- 
whelming proportions. 

In Tulsa, Okla., an AAUW committee is 
undertaking for three months the inspection 
and reporting on rooms for rent to women and 
girls. Bloomington, Ind., has offered coopera- 
tion in inspecting rooms needed for 600 women 
to be employed in defense production. Baker 
and Corvallis, Ore., Havre and Billings, 
Mont., have conducted surveys of housing for 
emergency evacuation. 


Social Welfare. — Most of the larger welfare 
projects are carried on in connection with ex- 
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isting welfare organizations. Almost universal 
is the support and volunteer work given by 
AAUW welfare study groups in connection 
with the USO and at hospitals and other insti- 
tutions served by volunteer service bureaus. 
AAUW groups are in some cases helping with 
the basic surveys of community facilities, as in 
Miami County, Kan.; more often they are un- 
dertaking specific projects, such as the work of 
the Topeka group in the Mexican settlement 
and with the blind, the widespread manning of 
Red Cross speakers bureaus, and in Wyoming 
groups the follow-up work of the White 
House Conference on Children in a Democ- 
racy. An unusual contribution is the coopera- 
tion of the Texas State Division with the State 
Department of Public Welfare ‘‘in solving the 
problems of delinquency among girls who 
flock to army centers and who because of in- 
adequate or no vocational training fall a vic- 
tim of society.”’ 


Conservation. — Many branches report that 
they are cooperating in promoting salvage and 
conservation campaigns. 


Defense Saving. — Branches generally have 
furnished speakers and other volunteers to 
promote the sale of Defense Savings Bonds. 
A number of branches, both large and small, 
have bought bonds. 


Other Activities. — The subjects mentioned 
are the ‘‘headliners’’ under social studies ac- 
tivities, but branches are following numerous 
other lines of interest in this field, where every 
aspect seems to be heightened by the emer- 
gency. 

St. Louis, Mo., is continuing its study of 
the social protection program of the Missouri 
Social Hygiene Association. 

In the New York City Branch, the social 
studies group reports studies of protective 
nutrition, conservation in wartime, minimum 
wage standards, labor relations, and work- 
men’s compensation for domestic workers — 
all topics with special implications in this 
emergency period. 

In Rockford, Ill., branch members are help- 
ing to compile a handbook on the local gov- 
ernment. De Kalb, IIl., promoted good citizen- 
ship by arranging an all-day conference for 
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young people voting for the first time. In Dan- 
ville, Ill., members of the Committee on Social 
Studies areassisting ina Rehabilitation Project, 
helping occupants to readjust to new con- 
ditions. Highlights of other branch activities 
in various fields of the social studies are indi- 
cated in the following brief excerpts from re- 
cent reports: 

In Miami, Fla., the social studies group has 
arranged a program on all phases of com- 
munity life in relation to the Defense Program. 
Topics include: Defense in Our Community; 
Dade County’s Place in National Defense; 
Nutrition, Home Gardens and Preservation 
of Foods; Consumer Interest; special meeting 
with the Field Representative of the Con- 
sumer Division of the Department of Agri- 
culture; Community Developments in Social 
Work; Federal and State Social Service; a 
forum conducted by the State Home and Com- 
munity Service Chairman. 

In Little Rock, Ark., ‘‘the general subject 
this year is Community Needs in a Defense 
Area, — legislation, public health, housing, 
nutrition, recreation, child welfare problems, 
and the situation of women in defense in- 
dustries.”’ 


Tue Arts 


In the definition of ‘‘war work,"’ not many 
of the reporting state presidents included the 
arts. Yet the arts can contribute directly by 
putting creative abilities and expert tech- 
niques to service in defense programs, and in- 
directly by providing recreation and release 
that relieve tension and lift morale. 

The California state arts chairman has pre- 
pared to present such possibilities to local 
arts groups by securing a list of books and 
articles on conserving the arts in wartime, and 
has asked branch chairmen to get local libra- 
ries to compile such lists and post them. At 
the state meeting a round table discussion will 
be devoted to the arts in occupational 
therapy. 

The arts project of the Midland, Tex., 


T . . . . . 
Branch has a distinct value in building under- 
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standing and unity. When a survey showed 
that the large Mexican population was com- 
pletely ignorant of crafts, these people were 
given instruction, under the supervision of the 
creative arts chairman, in crafts using common 
materials, and the branch arranged for the 
display and sale of their products. 

In Birmingham, Ala., the creative arts 
group has made posters to encourage “‘ Victory 
Gardens.”’ 

St. Louis, Mo., reports groups in literature, 
play, art, music, and drama, cooperating with 
the USO in providing entertainment and in- 
struction, and doubtless similar contributions 
are being made by other branches. 

Wallingford, Conn., put on its annual art 
exhibit recently, and reported the definite 
feeling that it was needed more than ever be- 
fore. Denver, Colo., reports that its distinc- 
tive arts projects and exhibits are being con- 
tinued. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Connecticut reports, “Interest in fellow- 
ships is not lessening,’’ and correspondence at 
Headquarters indicates that this is generally 
true throughout the Association. With the 
Army, the Navy, and other government agen- 
cies stressing the need for well-trained men and 
women to carry the complex tasks involved 
in modern war, AAUW recognizes the war- 
time importance of its fellowships, which are 
devoted to producing well-grounded teachers 
and scholars disciplined in the techniques of 
scientific research. Women who have held 
AAUW fellowships are engaged in defense proj- 
ects, and are training much-needed physicists, 
chemists, mathematicians, doctors, nurses, ad- 
ministrators, and educators. In their class- 
rooms they are giving not only specialized 
training but the rounded, fundamental educa- 
tion which is essential for dealing intelligently 
with the problems of war and with the in- 
calculably difficult problems of the post-war 
period. The contribution of these able women 
scholars in this crisis must be counted in any 
evaluation of AAUW war work. 
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Conference on Higher Education 
and the War 


Approximately one thousand college 
and university presidents — estimated the 
largest gathering of administrative lead- 
ers in higher education ever assembled — 
met in Baltimore January 3 and 4 for a 
conference called jointly by the Military 
Affairs Committee of the National Com- 
mittee on Education and Defense and the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

The theme for the conference was set by 
President Roosevelt in his message to the 
Association of American Colleges: 


We have one great task before us. That is to win 
the war. At the same time it is perfectly clear that it 
will be futile to win the war unless during its win- 
ning we lay the foundation for the kind of peace and 
readjustment that will guarantee the preservation of 
those aspects of American life for which the war is 
fought. Colleges and universities are in the particu- 
larly difficult position of balancing their contribu- 
tions to these two ends. I am sure, nevertheless, that 
the leaders of our colleges and universities can be 
depended upon to find the wisest solution for the 
difficult problem of how to make this twofold con- 
tribution. 

I am anxious that this national crisis shall not re- 
sult in the destruction or impairment of those insti- 
tutions which have contributed so largely to the de- 
velopment of American culture. . . . 

The United States needs the services of its institu- 
tions of higher learning and we know we can de- 
pend upon their complete cooperation in carrying 
forward the present war effort. 


Pledges, given with patriotic fervor, of 
“the total resources and strength of our 
colleges and universities — to win the 
war and win the peace that follows’’ con- 
stituted the answer to the message of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 
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During the conference sessions a score 
of stimulating speakers, government of- 
ficials and representatives of educational 
groups, discussed every pertinent phase 
of college and university policy and of 
instruction. As a most important part of 
their program during the war period, 
colleges were urged to give special atten- 
tion to the building of strength and phys- 
ical fitness in students, as well as to more 
effective training for citizenship. 

Training in aviation was strongly in- 
sisted upon, with one speaker declaring, 
‘The United States must be a nation on 
wings,’’ and another proponent advocat- 
ing courses in aviation because “‘isola- 
tion is dead forever’’ with the abolition 
of geographic distance. 

President Roosevelt was asked to issue 
a statement of national policy to elimi- 
nate competitive bidding for faculty and 
students by government agencies and by 
industry, and to conserve adequate per- 
sonnel on all levels of education in order 
to provide a continuous supply of trained 
men and women. 

As the Federal Government will need 
1,000,000 men and women to serve in its 
various war agencies, speakers urged the 
training of students, especially at the 
junior college level, for many technical 
and business trades that are requiring 
more women and men civilian employees. 

Volunteer enlistment was discounte- 
nanced in favor of total support of the 
selective service system as a better means 
of meeting the nation’s needs in its varied 
areas of service. Intelligent deferment of 
necessary men was considered essential 
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for final victory, which conference speak- 
ers declared must be achieved in two 
fields, combat and recovery. 

Conference delegates adopted unani- 
mously a series of fifteen resolutions em- 
bodying a program of cooperative action 
between the colleges and the agencies of 
government. This fifteen-point program 
may be said to constitute the cornerstone 
of American education for the duration 
of the war. It includes recommendations 
for drastic revisions in the traditional col- 
lege program, providing for an accelerated 
course of three years or less, credit for 
military service, much more emphasis on 
physical training, and studies of needs 
and bases of federal financial assistance to 
higher education for the duration of the 
emergency. 

There is thrilling testimony of the 
acuteness of the college administrator in 
that all developments in higher educa- 
tion, prior to January, seem in retrospect 
preludes to the Baltimore conference; 
there is tribute to the college executive's 
fullest national cooperation in that cur- 
rent curricular and administrative action 
is in accordance with the conference. 


The Accelerated College Program 


The question of the accelerated college 
program occasioned lengthy considera- 
tion at the Baltimore conference because 
of its tremendous implications for the 
whole field of education. As finally voted 
the resolution on this subject provided 
that opportunity be given for accelerated 
programs for the duration of the war, 
such opportunity to be governed by the 
character and facilities of each individual 
institution. 

Because of the lowering of the mini- 
mum age for Selective Service, most of the 
colleges have accelerated their programs 
to permit graduation by age twenty. In 
some institutions the speed-up program is 


optional; in others, for students in certain 
fields of specialization — such as engi- 
neering, medicine, and science — all-year 
attendance is compulsory. 

The question of the accelerated program 
for women students was considered at the 
Baltimore conference in a special sectional 
meeting, and again on January 24 at 
Barnard College at an informal conference 
of representatives of thirty privately en- 
dowed colleges for women along the At- 
lantic Seaboard. It is a question con- 
stantly being reviewed by the National 
Committee on Women in College and 
Defense, of which President Meta Glass 
of Sweet Briar College is chairman. 

The earlier view that acceleration in 
women’s education is not so urgent as for 
men is being modified by findings of sur- 
veys revealing shortages in trained per- 
sonnel needed for the war effort. The 
utilization of woman-power in many of 
these areas of shortages is clearly sug- 
gested as wise or necessary. In conse- 
quence the feeling is gaining strength 
that women should accelerate their edu- 
cation, especially if they are to engage in 
further training. 

Alumnae may prove to be a consider- 
able labor reserve and one to be drawn 
upon preferably in advance of the college 
student; however, the number, avail- 
ability, and degree of mobility of alum- 
nae for the war effort need to be ascer- 
tained. Refresher courses to meet war 
needs are possibilities for alumnae and 
those whose study or work experience is 
not of the immediate present. 

At present, most of the colleges for 
women are making possible some speed- 
ing up of the course, or allowing, as at 
New Jersey College for Women, release of 
a senior from the completion of the last 
few weeks of her work, after individual 
consideration of the case and assurance 
that ‘“‘the national advantage will be 
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better served by the student’s withdrawal 
than by her completion of the year’s 
work.”’ Generally it is true for women 
students that the question of acceleration 
is a matter of advice to an individual 
rather than a program for larger numbers. 

A few of the women’s colleges, espe- 
cially those connected with universities, 
are offering extended courses during the 
coming summer, and many others are 
planning special summer schools in cer- 
tain fields for which they are particularly 
equipped, with the idea of training stu- 
dents and giving refresher courses to 
alumnae, but with cooperation among 
the colleges in these offerings so as to 
avoid duplication of facilities. 


Needs for Trained Personnel 


Occupational shortages, as of January 
1942, are listed by the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel in the 
fields of management and administration, 
including accounting and auditing, bud- 
get administration, organization and pro- 
cedure analysis, and personnel manage- 
ment. 

In the social sciences, needs are found 
in economics, geography, psychology, 
and statistics. 

In the arts, there are shortages in for- 
eign languages and journalism. 

In engineering and the physical sci- 
ences, there are serious shortages in as- 
tronomy, chemistry, engineering, mathe- 
matics, and physics. 

Under the heading, Medicine and Re- 
lated Fields, the list of shortages is long, 
including bacteriology and pathology, 
dentistry, general medical practice, hy- 
giene, public health and sanitation, nu- 
trition, psychiatry, and — most urgent 
of all — nursing. A call is made for 50,000 
additional nurses in government and 
civilian services. 

The survey of the National Roster in- 
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cludes the needs of the government — 
federal, state and local; of the Army and 
Navy; of industry; and of college and 
university teaching. 

The Civil Service Commission, through 
which personnel is recruited for the Fed- 
eral Government, announced in January 
that the War Department needs approxi- 
mately 1,000 young women laboratory 
aides, at the rate of about 100 per month 
for ten months, and that additional re- 
quests were expected for women to fill 
positions as laboratory aides and techni- 
cians at the Bureau of Mines, Bureau of 
Standards, and the Department of Agri- 
culture, as well as at Army and Navy 
arsenals. 

The United States Employment Service 
calls attention of college people to the 
free registration service at its more than 
1,500 regular offices and its 3,000 addi- 
tional offices which are open to regis- 
trants several times per week. There are 
calls for professional services in the vari- 
ous states which might be filled by per- 
sons desiring employment in specified 
geographical areas. 


College Admissions 


Affected by college acceleration, sec- 
ondary schools likewise are meeting the 
demands for saving time and are coor- 
dinating their schedules with the new 
college schedules and admission changes. 
The June examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, for exam- 
ple, have been advanced to April, with 
announcement that the tests are designed 
to be taken ‘‘in stride,’’ without special 
hastened completion of a defined syllabus. 

A recommendation that the colleges 
and universities of this country abandon 
their present admissions policy, based on 
credits and written examinations, is con- 
tained in the report of the nation-wide 
eight-year experiment conducted by the 








Commission on the Relation of School 
and College. 

The Commission was established by 
the Progressive Education Association in 
1930, out of the conviction that funda- 
mental reconstruction of secondary educa- 
tion in the United States must come and 
that it could not be accomplished with- 
out the cooperation of colleges and uni- 
versities. As an experiment, three hundred 
institutions of higher learning waived en- 
trance requirements for thirty selected 
schools or school systems. Each of these 
schools had complete freedom to formu- 
late its own course of studies without the 
restraining hand of college requirements. 

The Commission report now presents 
evidence that the students from the ex- 
perimental schools do superior work, ad- 
just themselves more easily to the campus, 
receive more academic and non-academic 
honors, and demonstrate in general more 
alertness, than students meeting the con- 
ventional requirements. As a result, the 
Commission concludes that preparation 
for the liberal arcs college does not de- 
pend upon the study of certain prescribed 
subjects in the secondary school, and 
makes the specific recommendation that 
colleges abandon their present admission 
policies of prescribed credit hours and 
written examinations. 


Adaptation of Courses and Programs 
to Meet War Needs 


In this critica] transition period it is 
clear that education calls for wise and 
bold leadership, capable of making dras- 
tic curricular changes to meet the exigen- 
cies of the war while preserving a funda- 
mental basic program steadily high in 
quality. Upon the need to maintain such 
standards the Baltimore conference was 
firm, and government representatives 
have an equally high regard and desire 
for excellence in higher education. 
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The list of new curricular offerings de- 
signed to prepare men and women to gear 
through education directly into the war 
service is inexhaustible. Many of these 
courses are free. Many of them are in 
fields previously not generally open to 
women, such as all phases of engineering 
and of supervision and personnel. 

Class schedules are shifted in many in- 
stitutions to conform to the shifts in in- 
dustry so that students can rotate school 
and work schedules. It is of interest to 
note that students themselves, through 
their delegates at the National Student 
Merger Convention held at Harvard, 
urged student mobilization for spare-time 
work in agricultural or industrial estab- 
lishments vital to victory. 

At the University of California every 
one of the 25,000 regular students on the 
various campuses was required with the 
beginning of the January 19 semester to 
take at least one course related to war 
work. The university was one of the first 
large educational institutions in the 
country to speed up its program of grad- 
uation, discontinue extra-curricular and 
non-essential courses, and place emphasis 
on work of practical value in the national 
emergency. 


The Education Wartime Commission 


To effect the most direct and workable 
contacts between government agencies 
and educational institutions and organ- 
izations, the Education Wartime Com- 
mission has been established, headed by 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education. The object 
of the Commission is — 


(1) to facilitate the adjustment of edu- 
cational agencies to war needs 

(2) to inform the government agencies 
directly responsible for the war effort 
concerning the services schools and 
colleges can render 
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(3) to determine the possible effects 
upon schools and colleges of proposed 
policies and programs of these gov- 
ernment agencies 


Of this Wartime Commission, which 
gives education a united voice and facili- 
tates the continuing operation of existing 
educational organizations and commit- 
tees, Dr. Kathryn McHale, AAUW Gen- 
eral Director, is a member. 


The Bachelor’s Degree 


As a step in a fundamental revision of 
its educational organization the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has announced that 
the bachelor’s degree will hereafter be 
awarded at the end of the sophomore 
year, to mark completion of the.period of 
general education. Beginning with the 
summer quarter, entering students will 
be candidates for the new degree. Stu- 
dents already matriculated will receive 
the bachelor’s degree on the traditional 
basis if they wish, or they may take the 
degree on the new basis. 

“General education can easily be com- 
pleted by the end of the sophomore year 
in college,’’ Dr. Hutchins stated, advanc- 
ing the view that students who have 
neither the interest nor the ability which 
specialization requires should not be al- 
lowed to proceed beyond this point. The 
further argument is that the presence of 
mediocre students makes impossible the 
development of a worth-while program 
for the qualified students; whereas under 
the new plan, the Division (the junior 
and senior years and the graduate 
schools) can organize intelligible courses 
of study covering three years, leading to 
the master’s degree. 

In his announcement on January 21 
President Hutchins said: 

From the time that Dr. Harper, in organizing the 


University in 1891, recognized the distinction be- 
tween general and special education by establishing 
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the freshman and sophomore years as a ‘‘junior col- 
lege’’ the decision made yesterday has been one 
toward which the University has been inevitably 
tending. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University, first advocated 
award of the bachelor’s degree at the end 
of the sophomore year. Since 1930 Presi- 
dent Hutchins has repeatedly urged such 
action. Dr. Hutchins has described the 
six hundred junior colleges of the country 
as an anomaly in the present educational 
system, whose position would be regu- 
larized and stabilized upon their also 
awarding the bachelor’s degree at the end 
of two years. 

Meeting in Atlanta, the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools criticized any proposal to grant 
bachelor’s degrees after only two years of 
college work, because such a practice 
would ‘“‘lead inevitably to widespread 
misunderstanding and confusion, and re- 
sult in cheapening the significance of the 
time-honored and widely recognized bac- 
calaureate degree.”’ 

The resolution of the Association con- 
tinued: 

There is no objection on the part of this Associa- 
tion to the use of the Associate in Arts title or degree 
for the completion of the equivalent of a two-year 
collegiate course of study, but it urges that the bac- 
calaureate degree should continue to signify the com- 
pletion of the equivalent of a four-year collegiate 
course of study. 

This point of view ‘‘in favor of reserv- 
ing the term Bachelor's degree for the 
completion of that education which meets 
the standards for which the degree has 
been given in the past’’ was expressed 
likewise by the national Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Association of 
University Women, meeting in Washing- 
ton January 30-February 1. While recog- 
nizing that at Chicago itself the course of 
study leading to the degree is still four 
years, since it is geared into the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago High School program, 
the Board feared inevitable weakening of 
the degree if two-year institutions with- 
out selective admissions followed suit. 


Foreign Language Study 


Throughout this present academic year 
reports testify that students have become 
language conscious. While interest con- 
tinues in the study of foreign languages 
and literatures for their cultural aspects, 
there is a definite trend toward the master- 
ing of a language for its practical value, 
with especial emphasis, in this current 
term, on meeting war needs. Diplomatic, 
military, scientific, technical, and me- 
chanical terms are stressed. 

Spanish is being elected widely. Portu- 
guese has been introduced in a number of 
colleges. In some institutions, French con- 
tinues with registrations similar to last 
year. At Smith College it is interesting to 
note that a section on North American 
French language and literature traces the 
indigenous French culture which has de- 
veloped on this continent. Contrary to 
some expectations, enrollments in Ger- 
man language courses generally have not 
declined. A great many of the students 
are seeking a reading ability in German 
in pursuance of technical knowledge. 

America’s participation in the world 
struggle necessitates too as wide knowl- 
edge as possible of the philosophy, cul- 
ture, and languages of the Far East. 
To meet the need in languages in the 
shortest possible time a comprehensive 
program has been worked out by the 
Committee of the National School of 
Modern Oriental Languages and Civili- 
zations under the sponsorship of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

The committee is now engaged in the 
difficult process of “‘tooling up’’ for the 
Production of competent students in 
Specifically designated tongues at dif- 
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ferent universities, — Yale, in Malay; 
Columbia, Persian; University of Penn- 
sylvania, Northwest African Arabic; 
Michigan, Siamese; Harvard, Hungarian 
and Russian; George Washington, Chi- 
nese and Japanese. 

It is interesting to note that American 
linguistic experts have found that they 
can utilize the distinctive techniques and 
teaching methods developed previously 
in the scientific study of the languages of 
the American Indian. 


Aids to Student War Psychology 


In order that college students may have 
their questions concerning war develop- 
ments answered, college faculties are 
holding informal] ‘‘question periods’’ and 
conducting panel discussions, frequently 
supplemented by lectures. The University 
of Minnesota is giving a series of seven- 
teen lectures on the general subject, ‘“War 
Comes to America.’’ These lectures are 
open to the public and are broadcast as 
well. Students who attend regularly will 
receive one credit without examination. 

Far-reaching plans have been launched 
by the University of Oklahoma to become 
the state’s center in virtually every phase 
of wartime activity in a system of aiding 
city, county, and state defense organiza- 
tions through the university extension 
division and the alumni association. 

Cornell University has in operation a 
miniature Institute of Public Opinion de- 
signed to study the impact of the war on 
student psychology and to find a basis for 
morale-building within the democratic 
framework of the campus. The project 
was started as a program of cooperative 
research by the Departments of Psychol- 
ogy and Sociology at the beginning of 
the war. The continued systematic poll- 
ing of student opinion, the testing of atti- 
tudes in groups, and the intensive studies 
of individual points of view should re- 
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veal the factors which affect stability and 
morale, and thus provide bases for appro- 
priate constructive and corrective efforts 
toward morale-building in local com- 
munities and in the government as a 
whole. 

The results of a long-term investiga- 
tion conducted at Clark University with 
conclusions checked again since the out- 
break of war indicate that general atti- 
tudes toward war and peace on the part 
of college students do not change very 
much, but that specific attitudes, or atti- 
tudes toward specific issues within the 
total attitude framework, do change 
radically. 


Studies in American Citizenship | 


In an extensive cooperative program, 
Mount Holyoke College ‘‘brings gov- 
ernment to the students’’ through a 
course, conducted by visiting specialists, 
on government and politics in the world 
at war. A number of the lecturers are 
members of the government service. 

Designed to achieve an understanding 
of the traditions of this country, Prince- 
ton is offering ‘“The American Heritage”’ 
as a new field of study, cutting across all 
departmental lines. Colgate has added 
“The American Idea’’ to its curriculum. 
Western Reserve has introduced a course 
to reveal the nature and growth of our 
way of life and the development of a 
government responsible to our Citi- 
zenry. 

A survey of the city government of 
Rockford, Illinois, undertaken by stu- 
dents of public administration at Rock- 
ford College, has been published by the 
city. This is believed to be the first time 
that any college group has been entrusted 
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with a comprehensive project of the kind 
and has had it approved and published 
with city funds. The project was launched 
for the double purpose of acquainting stu- 
dents with the actual operation of city 
government through some participation 
in the day-by-day routine, and subse- 
quently of sharing their findings with 
Rockford citizens. 

College training in citizenship, stressed 
by the Baltimore conference on higher 
education as essential to the preservation 
of American democracy, was the subject 
of a six months’ study by the New York 
City Branch of the AAUW in regard to 
the four municipal colleges of New York. 
The investigation disclosed the curricu- 
lum requirements, caliber of instruction, 
and student spirit to be ‘‘of the highest 
order’ and ‘‘the colleges far in advance 
of most American universities in having 
recognized a definite obligation to pre- 
pare their students for the responsibilities 
of citizenship.”’ 

A dinner cooperatively sponsored by 
twenty civic organizations honored the 
presidents of the four colleges as ‘‘emi- 
nent educators, men of vision and cour- 
age, who exemplify in their persons the 
great qualities of American citizenship.” 
For the attending seven hundred persons a 
round table discussion was held on the 
role of the public colleges in the war. 

As members of an association which is 
educational in purpose, AAUW branches 
throughout the country are utilizing their 
local opportunities for guidance of youth 
and for service in behalf of community 
education leading to national cooperation 
in the crisis of war. 

HELEN M. Hosp 
Associate in Higher Education 
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THE OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE REQUESTS .. . 


Just as the JournaL page proof was 
going back to the printer, the Office of 
Civilian Defense made its first specific ap- 
peal for the cooperation of AAUW in its 
program. That request is timely and vital. 
It is already obvious to the casual ob- 
server that the mere enactment of the 
Price Control Measure late in January 
and the price orders under it cannot alone 
stop the tide of inflation. Intelligent vigi- 
lance and understanding by every con- 
sumer are essential. Today our major task 
is the clear comprehension and common- 
sense interpretation of the dangers of 
inflation, the principles and importance 
of price control, the reasons for rationing, 
and the need to curtail purchasing of 
commodities where scarcities exist. It is 
gratifying to know that the Office of 
Civilian Defense is today mobilizing the 
economic home front. 

It is gratifying to know, too, that this 
first major effort is in an area of education 
and activity in which AAUW has been 
showing leadership throughout the year. 
Social studies groups have organized fo- 
tums, institutes, and discussion groups in 
their communities for presentation of the 
economic issues involved in the war, em- 
phasizing in virtually all’ programs the 
consumers’ participation in the war effort 
through careful buying, salvaging, sav- 
ings, and insistence upon adequate gov- 
étnament control of supply and prices. 
Some of these activities are reported in 
this issue of the Journat in the article, 


“*“AAUW Wartime Service.’" AAUW was 
among the first national organizations to 
support the price control measure and 
branches responded admirably to the Au- 
gust 1941 letter from the office of the 
Associate in Social Studies outlining what 
local members and groups could do to se- 
cure passage of a desirable bill. Nearly 
300 groups have used the first issue of 
the Contemporary America series, the bulle- 
tin on Inflation, as the basis of at least one 
meeting this year. 

But while AAUW may ‘‘take a bow”’ 
for these activities, there are still whole 
branches that have not undertaken any 
work in this field. We must recognize this 
program as a good beginning in the right 
direction, but we must speed up our 
efforts until every member and every per- 
son in every community where branches 
exist understand the significance of civil- 
ian participation and vigilance in making 
the anti-inflationary measures work. 

The presidents or social studies chair- 
men in most branches now receive Con- 
sumer Prices from the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the Consumers’ Guide 
from the Consumer Counsel Division of 
the Department of Agriculture. Both have 
carried analyses of the administration of 
price control in recent issues. After read- 
ing these articles, you will conclude that 
it is still largely ‘‘up to the consumer”’ 
to prevent the disasters of inflation. 

The Office of Civilian Defense is now 
outlining a definite program and is now 
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recognized as the coordinating council for 
various defense agencies working on the 
civilian front, and as the agreed-upon 
channel through which most of the mate- 
rial for civilian mobilization will be sent 
not only to the local Defense Councils but 
to the national organizations. That is 
what we have been waiting for. This is 
the organizational development all civil- 
ians should welcome. The effect on con- 
structive citizen attitudes and on programs 
already initiated should be most salutary. 

For there is no doubt that as a nation 
we are in the most critical year of Ameri- 
can history. We have definite objectives. 
We must first of all insist on maximum 
war production; we must curtail our buy- 
ing and win the war against inflation; 
we must maintain the essential social serv- 
ices for the civilian population; and we 
must improve morale in all groups 
throughout the country. While AAUW is 
helping to set up the training courses and 
placement services of the Civilian Defense 
Volunteer Offices; while AAUW groups 
are furnishing personnel for consumer 
interests committees of local Defense 
Councils and Consumer Information Cen- 
ters in their communities; while they are 
serving the Homes Registration and 
Rooms Registry services and furthering 
community education on civilian protec- 
tion, they are contributing to one or all 
of these objectives. 
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But it is important now — in April 
1942 — to stress above all other activi- 
ties, self-education and community educa- 
tion to prevent hoarding, to buy war 
bonds, salvage everything we can, waste 
nothing, buy nothing that requires criti- 
cal materials in its fabrication, know the 
price ceilings in their relation to quality 
specifications, and refuse to pay higher 
prices than those set in price orders. 

The AAUW has in most respects been 
way out in front in recognizing the impor- 
tance of these and other war problems. 
For this reason, we have a peculiar obli- 
gation. We are not bound by certain po- 
litical considerations; we are not frus- 
trated, as are the government agencies 
themselves, by over-lapping functions 
among agencies. We are free and we are 
intelligent. We must accept the responsi- 
bility to see that social standards recog- 
nized within our own group are enforced 
officially; we must see that the national 
and local officials do the job of civilian 
mobilization in the community according 
to these standards. We must perform the 
democratic function of participating in 
these activities, contributing to the war 
effort, cooperating with civilian defense 
in every stage; but above all we must fol- 
low the operation of defense programs in 
our communities and offer constructive 


criticism where it is needed. 
E. C. F. 

















A Declaration from the Board 


Meeting in Washington, January 31- 
February 2, the national Board of Direc- 
tors considered how, as an organization, 
the 920 branches and 44 state divisions 
might contribute most effectively to the 
successful prosecution of the war. This 
declaration was unanimously adopted: 
That the Board of Directors urge all branches to 
make their resources a vital part of the war effort of 
their communities, and to do so in whatever ways 


their knowledge, experience, and leadership can 
make the fullest contribution. 


As a guide to procedure for effective 
wartime organization, the Board of Di- 
rectors adopted this recommendation: 
That we urge state divisions and branches to con- 


sider their presidents and subject-matter chairmen 
as constituting their defense committees. 


New Chairmen for Fellowship Committees 


Recent appointments bring AAUW new 
chairmen for the two national commit- 
tees concerned with fellowships, but in 
each case the chairman is ‘‘new’’ only to 
this particular office, since both have 
been identified with AAUW fellowship 
work for some time. 

Succeeding Dr. Katharine J. Gallagher, 
who had served as chairman of the Fel- 
lowship Awards Committee for the maxi- 
mum of six years permitted by the 
By-laws, is Dr. Adeline DeSale Link, 
assistant professor of chemistry and 
Adviser in the College, University of 
Chicago. Dr. Link has been a member of 
the Awards Committee since 1937. She is 
a graduate of Vassar College, and re- 
ceived her Ph.D. from the University of 
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Chicago. Elsewhere in this JourNnav 
readers will find her ‘‘behind-the-scenes”’ 
account of how the Fellowship Awards 
Committee works. 

In leaving the chairmanship of the 
Awards Committee, Dr. Gallagher is not 
severing her connection with AAUW 
fellowships, since she has consented to 
serve as chairman of the national Com- 
mittee on Fellowship Endowment. 

Dr. Gallagher is professor of history at 
Goucher College. She received her B.A. 
at Vassar College and the M.A. and Ph.D. 
at the University of Wisconsin. At Los 
Angeles, Savannah, and Cincinnati she 
inspired the convention audiences with 
her interpretation of the significance of 
the work of women scholars. At Cincin- 
nati Dr. Gallagher emphasized the need 
to have well-trained women ready to fill 
the posts which the war is rapidly open- 
ing to women; and further, the im- 
portance of having women leaders in 
scholarship and culture prepared to do 
their part in effecting the difficult adjust- 
ments which must follow the war. 


Data on Needs for Women’s Services 


Miss Helen M. Hosp, AAUW Associate 
in Higher Education, has been “‘loaned’’ 
to the Committee on Women in College 
and Defense — a committee of the na- 
tional Committee on Education and 
Defense — on a part-time assignment to 
gather information on the need for trained 
women in industries, laboratories, gov- 
ernment agencies, etc. Miss Hosp is secur- 
ing data on the emergency needs for wom- 
en’s services from such federal agencies 
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as the U. S. Employment Service, the 
Civil Service Commission, the Civilian 
Personnel Offices of the Army and Navy, 
the Women’s Bureau, and the Office of 
Education, and from the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel. 


Membership Action 


In accordance with action by the na- 
tional Board of Directors these changes 
have been made in the list of institutions 
approved for membership in the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women: 
Additions to List I (reinstatements): 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 
A.B. and B.S. degrees 

James Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois 
A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Municipal University of Wichita, Kansas 
A.B., B.S., A.B. in Education, and B.S. in 
Business Administration 

Russell Sage College, Troy, New York 
A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
A.B. degree 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 
A.B. degree 


Graduates of the above institutions 
who hold the degrees indicated are now 
eligible to national membership in the 
Association. 


Removals from List I: 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 

Virginia 

University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
These institutions were removed from 
the AAUW approved list because they 
had lost the rating of the Association of 
American Universities. The case of Geor- 
gia was discussed in the January JourNaAL, 
page 112. 

Although these two universities have 
been removed from the AAUW approved 
list, their graduates with approved de- 
grees (as listed in the 1941 AAUW Mem- 
bership booklet) are eligible to join the 
Association until July 1, 1942. The re- 
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moval of these two institutions does not 
affect the status of their alumnae who 
are now members of the Association. 


Euthenics Institute Scholarship 


The AAUW Vassar Committee will 
meet the last week in April to decide on 
the candidate who will represent the 
Association at the summer Institute of 
Euthenics. This year’s course is to be 
revised somewhat to meet war conditions 
and details are available at Headquarters 
for interested candidates. Applications 
will be accepted up to April 27. 


Maternal and Child Health Council 


The National Maternal and Child 
Health Council, which has coordinated 
the maternal and child health activities 
of sixty member organizations, is facing 
a suspension of program because of lack 
of funds. At the recent annual meeting 
representatives of member organizations 
passed the following resolution: 


Because of the demonstrated value of and need for 
its work, particularly during this time of war emer- 
gency, every conceivable effort should be made to 
continue the Council on a permanent basis, the 
member agencies to consider the feasibility of pro- 
viding through regular dues a total amount of 
money sufficient to undertake worth-while and 
needed work on a limited scale. For purposes of dis- 
cussion, $100 is suggested as a suitable amount for 
each agency to pay annually toward the work of the 
Council. 


The executive committee of the Council 
proposed to suspend the active program 
during the period when the new plan is 
to be presented to member organizations. 
If considerable support is forthcoming 
within a reasonable time, the Council 
can resume without great loss the impor- 
tant work which has been interrupted. 


For Children’s Recreation 


One of the indications of increased at- 
tention to the needs of children in this 
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emergency is to be seen in inquiries com- 
ing in to national AAUW Headquarters 
for lists of children’s entertainment of a 
high order. A brief list of certain recom- 
mended programs is therefore being made 
available at national Headquarters and 
will be sent free upon request. 


Priorities in Education 

A War Policy for American Schools, the 
latest publication of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association, gives helpful 
guidance for school administrators and 
community groups interested in the well- 
being of public education. The point of 
view outlined in the pamphlet shows that 
without abandoning essential setvices the 
schools can assume appropriate war du- 
ties which should be given priority in 
time, attention, personnel, and funds. 
These priorities are listed as follows: 


Training workers for war industries and services 

Producing goods and services needed for the war 

Conserving materials by prudent consumption 
and salvage 

Helping to raise funds to finance the war 

Increasing effective man power by correcting 
educational deficiencies 

Promoting health and physical efficiency 

Protecting school children and property against 
attack 

Protecting the ideals of democracy against war 
hazards 

Teaching the issues, aims, and progress of the 
war and the peace 

Sustaining the morale of children and adults 

Maintaining intelligent loyalty to American 
democracy 


Nutrition Handbook 


Hidden Hungers in a Land of Plenty is 
still available at national Headquarters 
for the small sum of 25 cents. This hand- 
book has been found so useful in organiz- 
ing community nutrition projects that 
only a few hundred copies remain from 
an edition of five thousand. 
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New Federal Aid to Education Bill 


The AAUW was represented on a 
planning committee which discussed the 
provisions of a new bill for federal aid 
to education to take the place of S. 1313, 
which the Association supported. This 
new bill, which is to be known as the 
Thomas-Hill Bill, will doubtless meet 
the requirements of the Association's 
newly adopted legislative item on federal 
aid: ‘Federal aid to states to equalize 
opportunity for public education.’’ In 
accord with the Association's legislative 
procedure, the bill will be studied by the 
Committee on Legislative Program and 
the Education Committee. Branches will 
be informed when official action has been 
taken. 


Opposition to Compulsory Joint Income 
Tax Returns 

On December 6, 1941, the Committee 
on Legislative Program approved this 
recommendation from the Committee on 
Economic and Legal Status of Women: 

After consideration of the proposed Compulsory 
Joint Income Tax Return by Husband and Wife, the 
Committee on Economic and Legal Status of Women 
recommends to the Committee on Legislative Pro- 
gram that the Association oppose this measure, in 
accordance with AAUW Legislative Item 14, which 
reads, ‘Continued support of the principle of equal- 
ity for women; continuation of work to achieve 
equality without impairing social efforts to safe- 
guard the health, safety, and economic welfare of 
women workers; and continued opposition to the 
proposed Equal Rights Amendment to the Consti- 
tution as a method of obtaining equality." 


The action by these two committees 
means that the Association itself now 
opposes the proposal for mandatory joint 
income tax returns by husband and wife. 
The proposal was voted down in connec- 
tion with the Revenue Act of 1941, but 
it has been recommended again by the 
Treasury Department for the new 1942 
Tax Bill. Hearings on the proposal began 
the week of March 23 before the House 
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Ways and Means Committee. AAUW 
branch and state legislative chairmen 
were notified by letter from Headquarters 
on March 13 so that they might record 
with the House committee such opposi- 
tion as they wished to express. 

The chief arguments given in favor of 
compulsory joint returns are these: that 
they would raise additional revenue, 
$300,000,000 according to one estimate; 
that they would right certain inequities, 
for example, the inequity existing be- 
tween community and non-community 
property states in reporting husbands’ 
and wives’ incomes; that the family is 
the correct tax unit. 

The chief argument against compul- 
sory joint income-tax returns is that that 
principle, admitted into a statute, undoes 
much of the long struggle of women to 
achieve the right to be considered as per- 
sons and as individuals, and the long 
strurgle to break down the old common 
law doctrine that husband and wife are 
one, and that one the husband. The em- 
phasis on the husband-wife relationship 
and on a pooled husband-wife, not a fam- 
ily, income, is a throwback to the old days 
when the idea of the family meant that 
the husband was the undisputed head 
and the wife a mere chattel without any 
rights of property or personality. 

Dorothy Kenyon, lawyer and advisory 
member of the Committee on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women, says: 

In my judgment, this tax bill would upset that deli- 
cate balance (between the cbvious importance of the 
family in the social structure and the equally obvious 
importance of the dignity of the individual) and 
precisely for that reason it is dangerous to women in 
a democracy. . . . Let us therefore know what we 
are doing before we actively support or by our silence 
approve a measure such as this. Let us above all not 
be fooled by assuming it to be a tax question pure 
and simple. . . . It is not a mere tax measure; it is 
much, much more than that. . . . It concerns the 


individual freedom of women. . . . For that reason 
I am opposed. 
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For that reason the Association, too, 
is opposed to this measure. 


The Poll Tax 


On the eve of the hearings on S. 1280, 
the bill prohibiting poll tax payments in 
federal elections, before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce March 
12-17, AAUW’s new study guide, The 
Poll Tax, came from the press. This at- 
tractive booklet by Eleanor Bontecou, 
lawyer and authority in this field, has 
been issued by the Association in response 
to numerous requests for factual material 
on the operation of the poll tax in the 
eight poll-tax states and the current wide- 
spread demand for federal legislation in 
this field. Apparently this publication 
has been eagerly awaited by a number of 
groups, for quantity orders have already 
taken 250 copies from the supply. Single 
copies sell for 25 cents; lots of 25 to 100, 
at 20 cents a copy; and lots of 100 or 
more, at $17.50 a hundred. 


Contemporary America 


The December issue of the social studies 
series, entitled ‘‘Conservation, Key to 
Survival,’’ deals with the specific needs 
and programs for wartime conservation 
and discusses the relationship between 
conservation today — saving and salvag- 
ing, simplification and standardization, 
substitutions, and rationing of supply — 
and the development of long-time con- 
servation plans. Consumer leaders have 
found the section on commodities ‘‘just 
the kind of information consumers need 
these days’’; while state and local con- 
servation associations have ordered copies 
for distribution among their members. 
Single copies are available to members at 
25 cents as long as the supply lasts. The 
bulletin is included as one of the six in 
this year’s Contemporary America series fot 
the subscription price of 50 cents. 











The January number, ‘“‘Housing in War 
and Peace,’’ summarizes the principal 
housing problems in the present war and 
points the way to citizen responsibility, 
particularly in the defense areas. Housing 
programs developed in the past decade 
are outlined and criticisms of the defense 
housing program are analyzed. The place 
of housing in the post-war period is dis- 
cussed in the section, “Housing Can 
Cushion the Shock.’’ There are ample 
and original suggestions for meetings, 
discussions, and projects and a sizeable 
bibliography. This issue is sent to all 
subscribers to the Contemporary America 
series; single copies, 15 cents. 

Issued as a supplement to the January 
number is the analysis of the 1941 Rev- 
enue Act, entitled ‘“Tax Primer, 1941,”’ 
by Hazel Davis of the contemporary prob- 
lems group of the Washington, D. C., 
Branch. This material is especially timely, 
for it includes a summary of the issues 
presented in the hearings on the bill, 
many of them brought up again in the 
hearings on the 1942 revenue measure, in 
progress when this was written. Single 
copies, 15 cents. 

The February number deals with ‘‘The 
Consumer Movement Today,’ and con- 
stitutes a substantial revision of ‘The 
Consumer Movement in 1940.’ There is 
emphasis on ways in which consumer 
programs are geared to war; the impetus 
given by the Consumer Division of the 
Office of Price Administration to the 
work of consumer groups; and the in- 
creasing significance of AAUW’sconsumer 
study and activity. Here is an area in 
which the Association is making a sub- 
stantial contribution to the national 
program for victory through its com- 
munity education projects for wise buy- 
ing, conservation, effective price controls, 
and anti-hoarding campaigns, carried out 
in well over two hundred centers. 
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National Consumer-Retailer Council 


On March 1, 1942, the metropolitan 
papers announced a major step in the war- 
time program of the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, the organization of a 
local committee in the Philadelphia area. 
Excerpts from the New York Times report 
follow: 

The Committee, the first local group formed under 
the auspices of the Council, will inaugurate its 
activities with a ‘‘Consumer-Retailer Victory 
Forum"’ on March 25. It is expected that the pattern 
it established will be sponsored in other cities 
throughout the country. . . . Business leaders par- 
ticipating in the conference have the foresight to 
recognize that they must “‘let their customers 
in’’ on what is happening to prices and to quality of 
merchandise, and that there is a marked advantage 
in gaining active consumer cooperation in respect to 
the changes and curtailments which must be made 
in retail services. . . . There will be marked need 
for close consumer-retailer cooperation after the war, 
and an informed public is the best protection 
against unsound measures affecting business and the 
consumer. 


The pattern of the national Council to 
be reflected in the local organizations is of 
the utmost importance to consumers, for 
it not only sets up a constructive program 
but establishes safeguards against the use 
of consumer groups as ‘‘fronts’’ for busi- 
ness purposes. Consumer representatives 
on the Council are selected by the organi- 
zations on the basis of merit, that is, 
their understanding of consumer prob- 
lems and of the interests of the group. The 
consumers were recognized at the outset 
as working members of the committee 
with the responsibility of bringing their 
problems and proposals into the program. 
They have had an equal part with retail 
executives in program-planning and pol- 
icy-making. They have the guarantee in 
the by-laws of a majority vote on all de- 
cisions. At the same time, the consumer 
representatives recognize an obligation 
to assist in reducing consumer abuses of 
store privileges and services, and to tem- 
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per their demands from time to time when 
confronted with practical obstacles. 

Today the problems of the family- 
buyer are growing more and more difh- 
cult. Likewise, the distribution channels 
are affected by shortages, priorities, and 
controls of various kinds essential to the 
national interest in war. There is no more 
appropriate time for consumers and re- 
tailers to develop machinery by means of 
which needs and grievances and construc- 
tive proposals can be subjected to intelli- 
gent scrutiny and programs of mutual 
advantage can be initiated and carried 
through. 

Such an organization presupposes thor- 
ough study on the part of the consumers 
and their representatives; it should mean 
a speeding-up of consumer education. It 
does not lessen the consumer's interest 
in the protection offered by government 
or the necessity of consumer representa- 
tion in public councils. It does offer a 
new and significant front for consumer 
action, one which is truly democratic 
in that it is voluntarily arising out of the 
needs and desires of the two interests 
represented. 


Pearl S. Buck’s Book on Women Offered 
in Fifty-Cent Edition 

The chairman of the national Com- 
mittee on Economic and Legal Status of 
Women, Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, an- 
nounces a great opportunity. At the re- 
quest of the committee, the book by Pearl 
S. Buck, Of Men and Women, has been pub- 
lished by the John Day Company in a 
special edition at 50 cents per copy. The 
committee hopes that every branch will 
order at once ten or more copies to be 
sold to members at this price. Order 
copies directly from the John Day Com- 
pany, 40 East 49th Street, New York 
City. Orders for less than ten will be 
accepted, but, under this special offer, it 
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is urged that each order be for a number 
of copies. Payment should accompany all 
orders. The national committee hopes 
that state chairmen on economic and legal 
status of women will assist. Of Men and 
Women is a study of the basic relationship 
between men and women. The book is for 
the citizen who knows that if our democ- 
racy is to stand we must recognize the 
place of women, afford them proper op- 
portunity for service, and advance the 
cooperation between men and women. 


More Student Nurses Needed! 


The Nursing Council on National De- 
fense most urgently asks the cooperation 
of AAUW members in taking a message 
to college undergraduates and recent 
graduates on the need for more student 
nurses. Graduate nurses are being called 
from their regular work by the mounting 
needs of the Army, the Navy, and the 
U. S. Public Health Service, and their 
places cannot be filled without more 
intensive recruiting of new students. At 
least 50,000 qualified students are needed 
to enter schools of nursing this year. 
Women with college training particu- 
larly are sought because when they have 
had preparation as nurses they will be 
among the best equipped members of the 
profession to exercise leadership and fill 
the responsible positions at the top which 
are now being stripped of personnel. 

It is suggested that AAUW members 
who are prepared to offer their services 
as volunteer speakers (and 558 branches 
have AAUW registration card files giving 
information on members so prepared) do 
so on behalf of the recruitment of student 
nurses. They should immediately offer 
their services to their State Nursing 
Council on Defense, which will gladly 
give necessary information. 

The State Nursing Councils on Defense 
are usually located at the headquarters 
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of the State Nurses Associations, the ad- 
dresses of which, together with other 
information, may be had at any time 
from the Nursing Council on National 
Defense, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


Conference on Effective Use of Women for 
War Production 


Following the declaration of war on 
December 8, and the President’s appeal to 
the nation for ‘‘doubled and quadrupled 
production,”’ it became apparent that the 
attainment of this goal would be possible 
only if women were employed in greatly 
increased numbers. The Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, which has 
been working closely with the problem 
of women in the defense industries, real- 
ized that the effective use of women for 
war production would depend upon a well 
coordinated program involving training, 
placement, and maintenance of proper 
working and living conditions for women 
workers. In order to lay the foundations 
for such a program and to secure the co- 
operation of women’s organizations in 
putting it into effect, the Women’s Bureau 
called a conference of the representatives 
of the organizations on its advisory com- 
mittee for January 21 and 22, 1942. 

Attending the conference were repre- 
sentatives of twenty-five organizations, 
including the AAUW and most of the 
largenational women’s organizations, and 
thirteen labor groups. Dr. Esther Cole 
Franklin, Associate in Social Studies, and 
Mrs. Frances Valiant Speek, Secretary to 
the Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women, attended for the AAUW. 

We take this opportunity to bring to 
you some of the chief recommendations 
gtowing out of the conference, recommen- 
dations that are in harmony with the 
AAUW program, some definitely in the 
social studies field, some clearly in the 
status of women field, and some in both 


fields combined. We hope that branch and 
state chairmen, in accordance with con- 
ditions in their communities, will trans- 
late certain of these recommendations into 
community action. 


Training of Women for Employment in War Program 


In-plant training that will give opportunity for 
upgrading women workers both for skilled jobs and 
for supervisory positions; and admission to classes in 
vocational schools of women without factory 
experience. 


Effective Use of Women in the War Production Program 


Removal of unnecessary and unfair restrictions to 
the employment of women which interfere with all- 
out war production. 

Removal of blanket discriminations based on race, 
age, and non-citizenship. 

Extension of services to women by the United 
States Employment Service through the appointment 
of women officials responsible for formulating poli- 
cies and the appointment of trained women inter- 
viewers whose special responsibility would be the 
placement and guidance of women workers. 

Inclusion of women in framing and executing all 
policies that relate to the utilization of women in 
war production. 

Policy, when practicable, of taking clerical work 
as well as industrial to the worker, to avoid labor 
migration. 


Maintenance of Labor Standards Necessary to All-Out 
War Production 


Observance of a maximum 48-hour workweek, 8- 
hour day, one day's rest in seven, adequate meal and 
rest periods, so that high rate of production may be 
maintained. 

Limitation of the employment of women at night 
to plants maintaining proper working conditions, 
and engaged in war production to which such em- 
ployment is essential; prohibition of night work for 
girls under 21. 

Relaxation of labor standards only during tempo- 
rary emergencies and after thorough investigation by 
state labor departments has demonstrated that relax- 
ation is temporarily necessary to total war produc- 
tion; the limitation of permits authorizing tempo- 
rary modification of standards to plants engaged in 
war production. 

The same rates for women as for men, including 
emtrance rates. 

Establishment as rapidly as possible of minimum- 
wage rates for all service or intrastate occupations 
by states authorized to issue minimum-wage orders. 
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Extension of coverage of workmen's compensation 
and social security legislation to all workers; and 
such increase in social security benefits as the rising 
living costs and priority unemployment growing out 
of the war make necessary. 

Organization of statewide committees for the pro- 
motion of labor standards for war production. 
Community Facilities for Women War Workers 


Proper housing, food, recreation, and transporta- 
tion in defense areas. 

Representation of women on state and local De- 
fense Councils to assure that the needs of women, 
especially in relation to housing and recreation, are 
safeguarded. 

Educational campaigns in local communities to 
arouse the public to the housing needs of employed 
women, and to explain the coinmunity programs of 
the United Service Organizations and government 
agencies for such workers. 

A complete report of the conference is 
available from AAUW Headquarters on 
request. 

Quantity Price on Playing Cards Extended 

The AAUW ‘‘Good Neighbor Playing 
Cards,’’ published as a means of raising 
funds for fellowships and also as a con- 
tribution to inter-American understand- 
ing, proved popular as Christmas gifts, 
as the sale of nearly 6,000 sets in Decem- 
ber showed. Now branches report that 
they will feature the cards in connection 
with Latin American programs, and other 
plans are being made to continue their 
sale. 

Branches that previously sent in smaller 
orders may now have the advantage of the 
quantity-order price, thanks to a gener- 
ous arrangement offered by the committee 
in charge. A branch that ordered fewer 
than 50 sets of cards may now apply the 
quantity price of $1.24 per set to their 
total order, if and when a supplementary 
order brings the total branch order to 
100 sets. There will be a small additional 
mailing charge, not exceeding 5 cents 
per set. Orders should be sent prepaid to 
Mrs. Arthur R. Carr, 16810 Ashton Road, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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New Branches 


Four branches have been recognized 
since publication of the list in January 
1942: 


— Kankakee 
MicuiGcan — Petoskey 


ILLINOIS 


Montana — Whitefish 
Iowa — Creston 

The total is now 921. 

Association Calendar 

April 16-18 Southwest Central Regional 
Meeting, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

April 16-18 Oklahoma State Meeting, Okla- 
homa City 

April 17-18 North Carolina State Meeting, 
High Point 

April 18 Nevada State Meeting, Reno 

April 24-25 Kentucky State Meeting, Ash- 
land 

April 24-25 Montana State Meeting, Dillon 

April 24-25 South Atlantic Regional Meet- 
ing, Baltimore, Md. 

April 25 New Jersey State Meeting, 
Princeton 

May 1-2 Iowa State Meeting, Waterloo 

May :-2 Minnesota State Meeting, Du- 
luth 

May 1-2 Oregon State Meeting, Bend 

May Delaware State Meeting, Wil- 
mington 

May 2 West Virginia State Meeting, 
Parkersburg 

May 8-9 Northwest Central Regional 
Meeting, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

May 8-9 South Dakota State Meeting, 
Sioux Falls 

May 8-9 Colorado State Meeting, Denver 

May 14-15 Ohio, Indiana, Illinois Confer- 
ence, Indianapolis, Ind. 

May 15-16 Northeast Central Regional 
Meeting, Indianapolis, Ind. 

May 15-16 California State Meeting, Pasa 
dena 

June 18-20 North Atlantic Regional Meet- 


ing, Storrs, Conn. 
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COMMUNITY PLANNING FOR NURSERY SCHOOLS 


Many branches are recognizing the need 
for expanded child care services in their 
communities because of rapidly increasing 
employment of mothers and congested 
living conditions due to war industries. 
Demands for volunteer community serv- 
ice by women also come into the picture. 
Suggestions as to how community re- 
sources may be mobilized to extend serv- 
ices for children may be drawn from the 
experience of the Minneapolis Branch. 

Plans under way in the Minneapolis 
Branch represent several types of wartime 
service related to child care problems. 
Through membership in the child wel- 
fare section of the local Defense Council, 
members are participating in plans for 
new child care centers in anticipation of 
increased needs brought about by defense 
industries. The first of these is being 
established with the cooperation of the 
WPA. The AAUW branch with other 
community organizations has assumed 
sponsorship of this center, which is essen- 
tially a nursery school. 

The plan represents an intelligent effort 
to combine long-time objectives with 
emergency needs. For example, the group 
is keeping in mind the desirability of 
eventual public support for the education 
of the child under six. This first service 
center, being a WPA center, is operating 
under the sponsorship of public education 
authorities, and the Board of Education 
has given the use of rooms for nursery 
school purposes with the understanding 
that there is to be no expense for the 
Board to assume. 

Since the Department of Public Wel- 
fare is an active co-sponsor and other 
public and private agencies are cooperat- 
ing, arrangements have been made for 
equipment to be furnished and for medi- 
cal service to be taken care of by near-by 


hospitals. This medical service will in- 
clude immunization and daily inspection 
as well as care of sick children who may 
need to be removed from the group. 

The problem of a sufficient number of 
adequately trained teachers is acute. The 
nucleus of the staff is to be furnished by 
the WPA with necessary assistance given 
by volunteers. A committee on volunteer 
service has set up standards for such sup- 
plementary staff members. Emphasis is 
laid on physical fitness, emotional sta- 
bility, mental alertness, and adaptability 
to unexpected situations and to new 
methods. It is considered preferable also 
that a volunteer be one who has had ex- 
perience with preschool children, enjoys 
working with them and is ready and will- 
ing to study to improve her knowledge 
and technique. Courses for applicants who 
meet these requirements are being ar- 
ranged. 

This committee on volunteer service is 
working directly with the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense. The placing of children is 
also done through the Office of Civilian 
Defense. Parents who wish to register 
children in the center will call the central 
office of the Office of Civilian Defense and 
register on the registration form which is 
provided. Then public and private case 
work agencies in Minneapolis are assign- 
ing their best trained case workers to 
visit each applicant and obtain the neces- 
sary information. The nursery school 
teacher will make the second call to in- 
terpret nursery school procedure. 

It is evident from these plans that 
Minneapolis has accomplished an excel- 
lent job of organization and coordination 
of the work of the community agencies, 
due to the high degree of cooperation in 
the community. However, as yet, even 
with specific arrangements for various 
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types of local financial sponsorship, the 
full problem of support is not solved. 
Since the specific need is definitely re- 
lated to government federal projects it 
now seems entirely appropriate to dis- 
cover whether federal money is available 
to supplement local efforts. The Lanham 
Act, Public Law 137, is therefore being 
investigated as a possible source of sup- 
port. Funds for Public Law 137 are allo- 
cated through state education or state 
welfare departments and both depart- 
ments are interested in the Minneapolis 
project. 

AAUW members will also be interested 

in other safeguards to standards which 
Minneapolis is providing. In accordance 
with one of the principles enunciated at a 
meeting of public and private agencies 
concerned with the care of children called 
by the Children’s Bureau July 31—August 
1, 1941, the cooperation of employers is 
being sought to the end that mothers of 
young children are not to be taken on over 
the dinner hour or assigned to night duty. 
The question of the further responsibility 
of industry itself is also being considered. 
Here, too, the July meeting accepted a 
principle which will give guidance to the 
Minneapolis project. It reads: 
Nursery schools, nursery centers and cooperative 
nursery groups should be developed as community 
services under the auspices of public or parochial 
schools, welfare departments or other community 
agencies. They should not be located in industrial 
plants or limited to children of mothers employed in 
particular establishments. Infants should be given 
individual care, preferably in their own homes and 
by their own mothers. 


In other words, industry is being asked 
to lend its full cooperation to a plan 
which will give entire responsibility for 
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nursery schools and any other care of 
children to those community organiza- 
tions and individuals who are specifically 
charged with such responsibility and who 
have the experience and training neces- 
sary to insure high standards entirely 
apart from any considerations of indus- 
try. While industries may wish to con- 
tribute money to such projects, it is not 
thought advisable for the industries them- 
selves to consider setting up their own 
nursery schools. 

Another principle accented in the 
Minneapolis plan is that with increasing 
wages parents can be encouraged to under- 
stand budget needs for children. Proper 
child care should be a first charge on in- 
creasing income and it is therefore sound 
procedure to charge for nursery school 
services and to use a sliding scale in re- 
lation to income for such charges. 

As a supplement to the sponsorship of 
these community child care centers, the 
Minneapolis Branch is considering the 
organization of an AAUW nursery school. 
This school would provide a training 
center for some of the AAUW child care 
volunteers and allow AAUW mothers to 
cooperate in nursery school procedures. 
The branch planning committee also rec- 
ognizes the need for this school for 
AAUW children whose mothers are being 
called to part-time service in other types 
of vital community defense work. 

Lists of pamphlets aud mimeographed 
materials helpful in establishing child 
care training courses or child care centers 
are available upon request to the Associ- 
ate in Childhood Education at national 


Headquarters. 
H. A. H. 





HOW AAUW FELLOWS ARE CHOSEN 
By Adeline DeSale Link 


HE notable record of the American As- 
Tien of University Women in 
raising the funds for the endowment of 
fellowships is ample evidence that there 
is no need to explain the importance of 
this phase of the Association's program. 
It has occurred to me, however, that those 
who have given so generously of their 
time and effort and money might be inter- 
ested in knowing just how the awards 
are made, so I propose to take you behind 
the scenes with the Fellowship Awards 
Committee. 

Committee members are chosen to 
secure representation of the broad fields 
of endeavor. The committee which met 
this year included Dr. Florence White of 
Vassar College for modern languages and 
literature; Dr. Dorothy C. Bacon of 
Smith College for the social sciences; Dr. 
Hope Hibbard of Oberlin College for the 
biological sciences; Dr. Sirarpie Der Ner- 
sessian of Wellesley College for archae- 
ology and the classical studies; Dr. Lily 
Bess Campbell of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles for English Litera- 
ture; Dr. Elisabeth Hodder of Wellesley 
College, who kindly substituted for a 
member representing the field of history; 
Dr. Kathryn McHale for psychology and 
philosophy; and myself from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago for the physical sciences. 

The committee, as you will note, repre- 
sents a considerable geographic distribu- 
tion. This latter point presents practical 
difficulties; for example, Dr. Campbell, 
who joined the committee this year, has 


> 


just sent in her resignation, to our intense 
regret. She finds that the time involved in 
making the trip from California to Wash- 
ington in the middle of the academic year 
is prohibitive. No satisfactory means has 
been found for overcoming such limita- 
tions of time and space, which seem of 
necessity to confine our choice to women 
from institutions east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


T+ watt be at once evident that while the 
broad fields of study are adequately repre- 
sented in the committee membership, the 
highly specialized character of the proj- 
ects submitted in fellowship applications 


makes it impossible for any one of us to 
pass critical judgment on all applications 
in our respective fields. For instance, my 
own work lies in chemistry, which 
entails a respectable competence in physics 
and mathematics, but I should feel wholly 
inadequate for the responsibility of ap- 
praising a project in either of those 
departments. So, well in advance of the 
meeting in Washington, each committee 
member is sent the list of projects falling 
within her broad field, in order that she 
may secure expert opinion on subjects 
which are too far removed from her own 
specialty. 

Another duty which precedes the meet- 
ing in Washington is interviewing candi- 
dates, many of whom travel considerable 
distances for the sake of a personal 
interview. In addition to the committee 
members there are a number of inter- 
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viewers appointed by the committee, 
located in various parts of the United 
States, who render a valuable service by 
sending to us their estimates of candi- 
dates whom they have seen. 


Ovxce in Washington the committee 
member is plunged into the formidable 
task of studying with great care all of 
the applications for her field and possibly 
for an allied field as well. This is a time- 
consuming undertaking, for all data must 
be considered and evaluated on a com- 
parative basis, and that involves detailed 
reading of theses and publications as well 
as supporting letters of recommendation. 
In addition, each one of us familiarizes 
herself with the general aspects of the 
applications in all fields, so that she has 
some idea of the strength of the com- 
petition which her own candidate will 
face. 

When the committee meets to make the 
actual awards, the Aurelia Henry Rein- 
hardt International Fellowship and the 
Latin American Fellowship are awarded 
first, since each is in a class by itself. 
Applications for the international fellow- 
ship come to us through the member 
associations of the IFUW, who of course 
sponsor only their best candidates. In 
making the Latin American award we 
receive valuable assistance from the Pan 
American Union, in the way of specific 
information about the institutions from 
which the candidates come, and inter- 
pretation of some of the recommendations 
submitted. 

Next the Sarah Berliner and Gamma 
Phi Beta Fellowships are awarded, since 
both are restricted as to fields by the 
terms of the donors, and these awards 
remove two candidates from considera- 
tion for unrestricted fellowships. 

We then proceed to the general awards, 
asking each member in turn to present her 
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“strongest candidate, together with the 


supporting evidence which she considers 
most convincing. When each of us has 
placed a candidate in the arena, we pro- 
ceed to discuss them, and then to ballot 
until one candidate has a clear majority 
of votes. This procedure is repeated until 
all of our candidates have been placed in 
the running. 

Invariably, in the course of the discus- 
sions, certain candidates emerge as defi- 
nitely superior, despite the fact that 
incomparables have to be compared. I 
recall one year when we had to cross- 
evaluate such utterly divergent projects 
as the sex-life of the domestic hen and a 
biography of the Jesuit Father Pierre Jean 
DeSmet. The eternal wonder is that we 
agree so well. 


You may like to know some of the 
points on which our judgment is based. 
Scholarly competence is, of course, con- 
sidered essential; in the keen competition 
for AAUW fellowships no one receives 
consideration whose academic record is 
less than first-rate. In general, too, the 
committee is most interested in candidates 
who have already gone far enough in 
their graduate work to demonstrate 
capacity for independent research, and 
preference is given to applicants who have 
the doctorate, or at least have completed 
the residence requirements for the degree. 
The committee stresses particularly the 
project proposed for the fellowship year. 
We ask: Is the plan definite and clear cut? 
Is the project within the powers of the 
applicant? Can it be completed — or at 
least brought to some worth-while stage 
— within the year? Is the proposed study 
considered valuable not only by the 
candidate herself, but by recognized schol- 
ars in her field? Taking into consideration 
the candidate's abilities, training, char- 
acter, personality, and plans, the commit- 
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tee weighs also her prospects of continu- 
ing progress and usefulness in the field; 
for we feel keenly our responsibility to 
the Association to make each award an 
investment which will later bring returns 
in education and scholarly work. 


Nor until the elections have been com- 
pleted does the committee take cognizance 
of geographical distribution, and I am 
certain that all of you would agree that 
only in this way can the best candidate 
be sought for each fellowship. After the 
voting, the fellowships available are 
assigned to the respective successful can- 
didates, and in matching candidate and 
fellowship it is often possible to recognize 
geographical connections appropriately. 
But in any event each section may have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the 
recipient of a fellowship has been chosen 
in keen competition from an open field of 
excellent applicants. Of course a warm 
glow of pride is pardonable in any group 
so fortunate as to find that one from their 
own midst has been successful. 

The range of subjects in which awards 
were made this year includes mathe- 
matics, meteorology, zoology, economic 
history, botany, English literature (two 
aspects), anthropology, archaeology, and 
astrophysics. While the awards were 
made without reference to any possible 
application to problems arising from the 
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war, it is worthy of note that the fellow- 
ship awarded to Dr. Scofield in meteor- 
ology will be used in working on a 
problem of direct importance in the war 
effort. In this connection it might be 
mentioned that Dr. Jupnik, who holds the 
Sarah Berliner Fellowship for the current 
year, working in physics at Bryn Mawr 
College, has been granted a leave of 
absence by the committee to enable her 
to aid in a project for national defense 
for which she was considered peculiarly 
fitted. 

Of the twelve successful candidates this 
year, nine, including the Latin American 
Fellow, already possess the doctor’s 
degree, and one will receive it in June 
1942; the remaining two have completed 
all but the theses requirements. It was 
especially gratifying to the committee 
this year to find that a larger percentage of 
the applicants than had been the case in 
the last few years were planning to use 
the fellowship for post-doctorate work. 
This seemed to the committee a highly 
encouraging trend; for in the words of the 
first Committee for Fellowship Awards — 


Our motive is not sympathy for girls who would 
like to study a little more; it is to offer an additional 
incentive to gifted women to become the guides and 
examples of younger students and to enable the few 
who are capable of doing the hardest kind of intel- 
lectual work to aid in the long task of wresting 
knowledge from nature. 
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Alpha Xi Delta Fellowship (awarded for 
the Alpha Xi Delta Sorority), $1,200. — 
Dorotny Manaram, member of the Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton. Birthplace, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia; B.S. 1937, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1940, 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Project: research on problems of ‘‘measure 
theory,’ at the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton. 

Dr. Maharam explains her project: 


One of the most useful of mathematical methods is 
that of the ‘‘integral calculus,"’ which is indispen- 
sable in modern engineering and physics, as well as 
in many branches of mathematics itself. Determin- 
ing an “‘integral’’ amounts to finding the area en- 
closed by a curve, the volume enclosed by a surface, 
and so on in higher dimensions — what is called 
**measure theory.’’ Many of the fundamental prob- 
lems in ‘‘measure theory”’ are as yet unsolved, con- 
trary to the generally held belief that mathematics 
knows all the answers. My plan is to continue work 
on the problems of *‘measure theory’’ — work which 
has already led to the solution of some of them. 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt International 
Fellowship (South Pacific Unit), $1,500. — 

This fellowship was awarded to P. L. 
Marguerite Thibert, of France, staff member 
Con leave), International Labor Office. Dr. 
Thibert, however, has been called to I.L.O. 
headquarters in Montreal to continue her 
work as head of the department for Women’s 
Work and Protection of Young Children. 

The award has therefore been made to the 
alternate, Insz Fax, research assistant to Dr. 
Richard Offner, professor of the history of art, 
New York University. Birthplace, Germany 
Chas taken out first papers for U. S. citizen- 
ship); Ph.D. 1939, University of Zurich; 


These fellowships were awarded by the AAUW 
Committee on Fellowship Awards. The Mary E. 
Woolley and the Ohio International Fellowships 
will be awarded by the IFUW committee. See page 
185. 
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studied at the Universities of Berlin, Heidel- 
berg, and Freiburg; German Institute of His- 
tory of Art, Florence; and the Sorbonne. 

Project — writing a monograph on the 
Italian sculptor, Andrea Pisano, at the Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts, New York University. 

Dr. Falk has already collected materials for 
this study of one of the greatest artists of the 
fourteenth century. Pisano’s influence in the 
field of sculpture was as important as Giotto’s 
in the field of painting, yet no careful study 
has been made of Pisano and his work. To 
fill this gap is regarded by scholars in the field 
as an important contribution to the history of 
art. 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship 
CNorthwest Central Unit), $1,500. — Exiza- 
BETH F. Corson, traveling fellow Cin anthro- 
pology), Radcliffe. Birthplace, Hewitt, Min- 
nesota; A.B. 1938, A.M. 1940, University of 
Minnesota; A.M. 1942, Radcliffe. 

Project: a field study of the Makah Indians, 
Neah Bay, Washington. 

Dr. Colson this year is engaged in making a 
first-hand study of the Makah Indians, who 
live on the tip of the Olympic Peninsula, and 
wishes to extend her study in order to obtain 
material covering the complete round of the 
year’s activities. Later she will return to Rad- 
cliffe to write up her findings as a doctoral 
dissertation. She says of her project: 


The study will show the effect upon the individual 
of changing conditions in the life of the tribe, and 
the personality stresses that develop under the con- 
flict between the old Indian culture and the new cul- 
ture affected by white contact. The oldest person 
from whom such information is to be obtained re- 
members the days of almost pure aboriginal culture 
when there was still very little penetration of white 
influence. Others have known nothing but the mixed 
culture of the Indian-White community of Neah Bay. 

The life history material and the material on 
community and family life should be of interest to 
anthropologists, psychologists, and sociologists. 
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. it should give a good picture of social life and 
of the individual's role in culture over a period of 
years. ... 

The problem is also of interest to the question of 
White-Indian relations, but it has a larger interest. 
We hear much today of the effect of totalitarian edu- 
cation on the youth of Germany, Italy, and Russia, 
and that education has been able to change the cul- 
ture and even the personalities of whole generations 
with such success that the plasticity of the human 
personality seems self-evident. Here in this country 
we have people with cultures alien to our own, who 
have been subjected to an educational process de- 
signed to substitute an approved culture for their 
own and to mold their personalities in a fashion 
alien to the ideals of their own culture. At Neah 
Bay, small children were once separated from their 
parents and forced to attend an Indian boarding 
school where they were punished if they spoke their 
own language and were permitted to speak only in a 
language foreign to them. The ceremonies and 
amusements that made vivid the old Indian life were 
prohibited. Many of the economic activities of the 
Indians were restricted. This study might make 
some contribution to our knowledge of the result of 
deliberate attempts to change whole cultures and of 
why some attempts succeed while others equally 
effective on the surface fail. 


Fellowship Crusade National Fellow- 
ship, $1,500. — Peart J. Rupenstei, assist- 
ant, Yerkes Observatory, University of 
Chicago. Birthplace, Boston, Massachusetts; 
B.S. 1938, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; A.M. 1940, Radcliffe. 

Project: a comparative study of the physical 
conditions in stars of intermediate spectral 
types, at Yerkes Observatory of the University 
of Chicago. 

Miss Rubenstein is working on the problem 
of interpreting the intensities of the molecular 
lines in the spectra of the sun and stars — a 
field of investigation regarded as of great im- 
portance, since it will lead ultimately to a 
redetermination of the relative abundances of 
the various chemical elements of the stellar 
atmosphere. Only two telescopes in the world 
can provide the spectograms necessary for this 
work, and Miss Rubenstein’s research has 
been judged of sufficient importance to warrant 
assigning one of them (at the McDonald Ob- 
servatory, Texas, operated by the University 
of Chicago) to her use for a month. Her study 
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will be presented as a doctoral thesis at Rad- 
cliffe. Three of her papers have already been 
published by The Astrophysical Journal and The 
Physical Review. 


Fellowship Crusade National Fellowship, 
$1,500. — Hexen J. Fitcn, instructor, Eco- 
nomics Department, Smith College. Birth- 
place, Manchester, Massachusetts; A.B. 1934, 
Vassar; A.M. 1937, Radcliffe; graduate study, 
Harvard. 

Project: a study of the woolen manufacturing 
industry of Western Massachusetts. 

Miss Fitch plans to complete her doctoral 
thesis — an investigation of the history of the 
woolen manufacturing industry in the Connec- 
ticut Valley, using especially the actual records 
of one small company, still operating, which 
go back to 1833. Economists in this field point 
to the need for actual case studies of the prac- 
tices of small enterprises that have survived, 
since it is chiefly the giants in industry that 
have hitherto attracted attention. Miss Fitch's 
study will, it is expected, help to throw light 
on the nature of the small-scale manufacturing 
enterprise, in an industry in which the small 
firm has been characteristic. 


Kathryn McHale Fellowship (Indiana 
Unit), $1,500.— Erzanor W. AsHKENaz, 
physiologist. Birthplace, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; B.S. 1930, Ph.D. 1937, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Project: research on changes produced in 
muscle cells by certain drugs, to be carried on 
at Temple University, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Ashkenaz will use the recently devel- 
oped X-ray diffraction technique to study the 
effects of certain drugs on muscle cells. She 
hopes to secure important information on the 
process of contraction of the muscle, as well 
as the action of the drugs studied. Her re- 
search on muscle cells has been reported in 
papers published in Physiological Zoology and 
the Journal of Cellular and Comparative Physi- 
ology, and in the Proceedings of the Society for 
Experimental Biology and Medicine. 


Latin American Fellowship, $1,500. — 
Mercepes GaTect Raynert, counsellor at law, 
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Havana, Cuba. LL.D. University of Havana, 
1940. 

Project — study of the legal system of the 
United States. 

Dr. Gatell wishes to come to this country 
to gain a better understanding of the Anglo- 
American legal system. The interchange of 
North American lawyers, trained in Anglo- 
Saxon law, and Latin American lawyers, 
trained in civil law, is recognized as essential 
to cooperation between this country and the 
Latin American Republics in legislative mat- 
ters. Dr. Gatell is excellently equipped to 
make full use of a year in this country, since 
she graduated from Wadleigh High School, 
New York City, in 1934. She is secretary of 
the Havana University of Penitentiary Re- 
forms and has published a report on Peniten- 
tiary Reforms of Cuba. She was a delegate to 
the Conference of the Inter-American Bar 
Association in Havana in 1941, which passed 
resolutions calling for steps to further study 
of comparative law — the type of work which 
Dr. Gatell will pursue. 


Margaret Snell Fellowship (North Pa- 
cific Unit), $1,500. — Dororny F. ATxinson, 
instructor in English, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho. Birthplace: Spokane, Wash- 
ington; A.B. 1923, Vassar College; A.M. 1927, 
Ph.D. 1930, University of Washington; gradu- 
ate study, University of Chicago. 

Project: a study in English Renaissance lit- 
erature, at the Huntington Library, Califor- 
nia. 

Dr. Atkinson will make a study of The 
Mirrour of Knighthood, a sixteenth century 
romance translated from the Spanish. Since 
this work was generally popular in Eliza- 
bethan England, Dr. Atkinson's study will 
reveal something of the reading taste of the 
times. She will also trace the influence of The 
Mirrour on major writers of the period, and 
will edit a condensed text. English scholars 
commend her project as one which will be 
extremely valuable to all who are interested 
in Elizabethan literary backgrounds. 

Dr. Atkinson's studies have appreared in 
the Modern Language Quarterly and other peri- 
odicals; she is author of 25 sketches in British 
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Authors of the Nineteenth Century; and prepared 
Edmund Spenser: A Biographical Supplement, pub- 
lished by the Johns Hopkins Press. 


Marion Talbot Fellowship (Illinois Unit), 
$1,500. — Dororny I. Parxer, head of Biol- 
ogy Department, St. Mary's College, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Birthplace: Marion County, 
Indiana; B.S. 1932, Butler University; A.M. 
1934, Ph.D. 1936, University of Cincinnati. 

Project: preparation of a comprehensive illus- 
trated textbook on plant life in this country, 
particularly in relation to factors of geography 
and climate which influence the distribution of 
plants. 

Development of the subject will be illus- 
trated by a large map of the United States, 
with the major plant communities shown in 
color; accompanying this will be maps on 
transparent paper, showing temperature re- 
gions, rainfall, soils, etc., which may be super- 
imposed on the vegetation map to demonstrate 
relation of these factors to plant distribution. 
Dr. Parker plans to spend the coming year on 
the first volume of her work, and will go to 
the southwestern part of the United States to 
check her materials on deserts and grasslands. 

College teachers have keenly felt the need 
of such a book as Dr. Parker proposes, since 
material available now is too scattered and 
technical for undergraduate use. Her work will 
also furnish basic information greatly needed 
by those who are responsible for long-range 
social planning to aid agriculture and forestry. 

A number of Dr. Parker’s papers dealing 
with flora of Indiana, Georgia, and Virginia 
have appeared in the botanical journals. 


May Treat Morrison Fellowship (South 
Pacific Unit), $1,500. — Marian WeELkKsR, 
student of archaeology. Birthplace, New York 
City; A.B. 1927, Mount Holyoke College; 
A.M. 1930, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1939, 
University of Pennsylvania; study at Bryn 
Mawr College, Johns Hopkins University, and 
American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens. 

Project: a study of types of metal work in the 
Near East, from about 4000 to 1000 B.C. 

Dr. Welker will study the spread of metal- 
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lurgy from the historical rather than the tech- 
nical point of view, seeking to illuminate 
racial connections and cultural relationships 
in this region, which are still obscure. Her 
subject is considered to be of particular im- 
portance to pre-historians, since it represents 
a practically untouched field of inquiry. 

Dr. Welker began her work in archaeology 
as an artist, and so is able to interpret and 
present the motifs in the items she is studying. 
She also has extensive training in the lan- 
guages — Arabic, Hebrew, Egyptian, Sans- 
krit, Sumerian, Akkadian, Latin, Greek — 
necessary for mastering the inscriptions with 
which she will deal. 

Dr. Welker’s book on the Indus Valley, 
Iran, and Mesopotamia in the Third Mil- 
lennium B.C. has been accepted for publication 
by the American Oriental Society. 


Sarah Berliner Memorial Fellowship, 
$1,500. — Epna Scorie.p, research assistant, 
Department of Meteorology, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Birthplace, Bakers- 
field, California; A.B. 1926, A.M. 1929, Uni- 
versity of California; Ph.D. 1932, University 
of Kiel, Germany. Research, University of 
Hamburg, Germany, 1930-31. 

Project: research in long-range weather fore- 
casting at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

The war has resulted in urgent demands for 
the rapid development of dependable methods 
of long-range weather forecasting. A tre- 
mendous amount of research is necessary to 
devise satisfactory methods of checking theo- 
ties of the general circulation of the earth's 
atmosphere in order to develop reliable bases 
for long-range weather forecasts. Dr. Scofield 
will make use of the fellowship to continue 
research of that sort which she has been 
carrying on during 1940-41 and 1941-42 on 
the joint Long-Range Forecasting Project of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. One of the meteorol- 
ogists responsible for the project writes: 
“Results accomplished to date are very prom- 
ising, but lack of man power due to absorp- 
tion of large numbers of young meteorologists 
in the Army and Navy imperils the entire 
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project unless we can put competent women on 
this research.” 

Part of Dr. Scofield’s research will be con- 
cerned with long-range forecasting of rainfall, 
which of course has practical implications for 
agriculture. At present there is no satisfactory 
method for forecasting precipitation for longer 
than one or two days in advance. Dr. Scofield 
has developed a method of analysis which 
seems the most satisfactory to date, and she 
wishes to extend and test it. 

Before engaging in this research project, 
Dr. Scofield was a meteorologist for Pan 
American Airways, and prepared a corre- 
spondence course in meteorology for the com- 
pany’s pilots. Her articles have been published 
in Geographical Review, the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Meteorological Society, and a publication of 
the University of Kiel. 


Vassie James Hill Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Unit), $1,500. — Mary C. Ranpovpn, 
research associate in English, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. Birthplace, 
Kansas City, Missouri; A.B. and B.S., Central 
Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg; 
A.M. 1929, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 
1939, University of North Carolina. 

Project: a book on eighteenth century Eng- 
lish satire, using materials at Harvard, Yale, 
and the Folger Library, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Randolph has for a number of years 
gathered materials on the eighteenth century 
satiric spirit as seen in formal English verse, 
which is embodied in her doctoral dissertation 
and numerous published articles. Supple- 
menting this material with research at some 
of the best American libraries in this field, 
Dr. Randolph plans to complete a book on The 
Neo-Classic Theory of Formal Verse Satire. 
English scholars who know the brilliant and 
authoritative work which Dr. Randolph has 
already done, look forward with enthusiasm 
to the publication of her proposed book. There 
is no generally accepted comprehensive criti- 
cal study of satire, and Dr. Randolph's analy- 
sis of the theory underlying satiric English 
verse of the eighteenth century will, it is 
expected, be significant for the study of satire 
of any period and literature, 





= THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION « 


Crosby Hall Reopened 

The International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women is again at home, in 
Crosby Hall. A cable from Miss Bowie, 
the IFUW treasurer, recently brought the 
news, with the request that it be relayed 
to all the friends of Crosby Hall and the 
Federation. The news is especially cheer- 
ing because Crosby Hall was partially 
damaged in one of the last big air raids 
over London last spring, and if the IFUW 
can now move in we may be sure that the 
extent of the damage was limited. More- 
over, although Crosby Hall really belongs 
to the British university women, it has 
always been the center of the Interna- 
tional Federation as well. Women schol- 
ars from all over the world have visited 
and lived there, enjoying the historic 
memories of the Great Hall, along with 
the comfort of the residence wing. When 
war broke out in 1939 Crosby Hall was 
closed. The IFUW office was moved a few 
blocks away and the office of the British 
Federation went to Reading. 

Crosby Hall will be as much an inter- 
national center as ever, now that there are 
sO many university women of so many 
different nationalities living in England. 
In the January JourNAL we mentioned the 
conference called by the British Federa- 
tion, in which representatives of ten na- 
tional associations took part. The Polish 
group is large enough and substantial 
enough to have been recognized as the 
Polish national association, for the dura- 
tion of the war. Having Crosby Hall open 
and once more serving the ‘“‘university 


women of the nations of the world”’ will 
help to make the IFUW mean even more 
in the future than it has in the past. 


New Zealand Chronicle 


Just as New Zealand looms large in the 
thinking of the United Nations about the 
strategy of the Battle of the Pacific, we 
have received with special interest the 
Chronicle of the New Zealand Federation 
of University Women. It was published 
last October, and at that time plans were 
being made for the triennial Dominion 
Conference to be held in Auckland Janu- 
ary 26-28. Reports from the four branches 
of the Federation (Auckland, Wellington, 
Canterbury, and Otago) hint at a busy 
life for university women in a country 
that was even then fully at war, although 
not immediately threatened with inva- 
sion as it is today. The Auckland branch 
gave a particularly effective demonstra- 
tion of Commonwealth solidarity and in- 
tellectual solidarity, in undertaking to 
raise £100 for a junior scholarship to be 
awarded by the British Federation to a 
young British graduate student. 

One of the articles in the Chronicle is a 
letter from a New Zealand university 
woman living in the ‘‘backblocks’’ Cin- 
terior farm country) to a correspondent in 
England. It throws a light on the prob- 
lems and spirit of one of our allied na- 
tions, and it strikes a sympathetic note for 
us now, because there are many women in 
America who will face such problems in 
the years ahead and will face them with 
similar courage. 
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The International Federation 


Life is, of course, difficult on backblocks farms 
when sons are away; who has the right, or the desire 
for an easy life just now? To those of us who are liv- 
ing through our second war on the land, there are 
moments of poignant reminiscence; then our hus- 
bands and our brothers were away; today we miss 
our sons. Like you, many of our countrywomen 
have given twice, and uncomplainingly. 

‘Production must be maintained’’; this is our 
slogan. ‘‘Farmhands are almost unobtainable’’; that 
is our problem. We are not, perhaps, “‘as young as 
we were,"’ and life is over-full. Our complaint is that 
we cannot do enough; we cannot help enough. Let 
me tell you of the efforts of two backblocks moth- 
ers. I venture to think them typical. 

The one is a retired teacher, who returned, after a 
lifetime’s work with her husband in native schools, 
to a leisured retirement on a large dairy farm run by 
her two sons. Three months later war was declared 
and both boys enlisted, going overseas with our first 
echelon. The parents, with no experience of manual 
work, cheerfully took on eighty cows, dependent on 
casual — most casual — labour as it was obtainable. 
This friend, who has Maori blood, told me cheerily: 
‘But I am so glad to do it; it is a privilege to help — 
and I am becoming quite a good milker.’’ Both her 
sons are officers and both have been through Greece 
and Crete, but I have never heard her complain. 

My other friend is a university graduate with a 
grown-up family and three sons launched into farms 
on their own. On the day war was declared all three 
volunteered ; and two left immediately for camp. The 
problem seemed acute; two farm managers to be 
found; a daughter withdrawn from school to carry 
on at home; my friend, whose age seemed to entitle 
her to leisure, going out herself into the backblocks 
once more, to run one farmhouse, make life com- 
fortable for the manager, and thus ensure some cer- 
tain measure of health. One never dared to offer 
sympathy. When my friend became ill, some mis- 
guided acquaintance ventured the suggestion that it 
was due to worry because her boys had all enlisted. 
“Worry ?"’ flashed back the superb answer; ‘‘I should 
have been a great deal more worried if they hadn’t."’ 

To end on a happier note. Last week we welcomed 
back our first soldier to this remote backblocks spot. 
He is a very gallant Maori lad, who has seen both 
Mediterranean campaigns, returned wounded, and is 
very certain there is nothing wrong with him and he 
will go back in two months. You would have en- 
joyed that gathering of Maori and Pakeha, the 
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funny little hall bedecked with red, white, and blue 
streamers, the girls’ homemade evening frocks deco- 
rously hidden under tweed coats, the perfect dancing 
to the music of an accordion, the ‘‘old-time’’ favour- 
ites, the carefully cooked supper. (It was, you see, 
one of those affairs thus advertised: ‘‘Gent.’s, a shill- 
ing; ladies, a basket.’”) 

How proud I felt of our Maori race as I watched 
the hero of the evening moving so modestly and 
charmingly round the hall, greeting every friend, 
lingering longest over the oldest and least attractive 
of us! And how light-hearted we were! How our 
thoughts raced ahead of these sad days to that splen- 
did one that shall see us welcome home not one, but 
all our boys, when we shall be able to look up at our 
peaceful skies and know that yours, ‘‘Over there," 
are as peaceful, as serene, as free! 


Fellowship Awards Committee Meeting 


The Fellowship Awards Committee of 
the International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women will meet at Barnard College 
on May 2. There are three fellowships to 
be awarded: the IFUW International Fel- 
lowship, the Mary E. Woolley Interna- 
tional Fellowship (contributed by the 
AAUW North New England Unit), and 
the Ohio State Division International 
Fellowship. 

This is the only international commit- 
tee of the IFUW that functions at present. 
The provision that half of its ten members 
should be appointed from Europe and half 
from the Western Hemisphere has made 
it possible to keep going. If there had 
been no war, the meetings would have 
alternated between Europe and America, 
but the United States now is the only 
place where a substantial number of 
members can come together. The Euro- 
pean members who could be reached by 
mail have always had copies of the appli- 
cations and have contributed their opin- 
ions even though they could not take 
part in the final decisions. 





+ WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING « 


One Branch Interprets ‘‘Defense”’ 

This Journat carries a bird's-eye view of 
AAUW war work in different fields as it is be- 
ing carried out all over the country. Here we 
present the other side of the picture — the pro- 
gram of a single branch as it has been related 
to the war. Oxford, Ohio, is a branch of over 
200 AAUW members, located in a college 
town. It can hardly be called typical, for the 
“‘typical’’ AAUW branch is yet to be discov- 
ered, but it offers an excellent example of how 
one AAUW branch, with intelligent planning, 
is making its resources count in this emer- 
gency. This, in part, is the president’s answer 
to inquiries about branch defense work: 


A Civilian Defense Council has been appointed for 
Oxford. Two of our members are on it and several 
of our members are on committees of the Council. 
Their activities are being organized. 

AAUW registration cards are being used by the 
chairman of education on the Defense Council. He 
has asked to be allowed to keep them in his file 
during the emergency. 

Our Consumer Group, which has been very active 
for a number of years, had offered to cooperate with 
the Defense Council and has instigated the formation 
of a retailer-consumer committee. This committee 
has already worked out a plan for a delivery service 
in town, which will be of great benefit to merchants, 
and has organized the fat salvaging program for the 
town. Four leaders in our consumer group are on the 
Consumer Committee of the Defense Council. Their 
first big undertaking is to work out a plan to keep 
the price of local milk at a fair level. Plans are under 
way to work out a plan with the local dairies. A 
resolution was passed at a recent meeting to be 
published in the local paper in which all members 
promise to cooperate on delivery and payment of 
bills, to buy carefully, and not to hoard. 

A committee of the Consumer Group is gathering 
prices each week on 25 staple foods from 7 retail 
stores. Once a month the high and low prices for 
each are charted to show price trends. These are 
mimeographed for distribution to members and 


from time to time are also published in the local 
newspaper. 

The WPA Nursery School opened last fall under 
the sponsorship of the AAUW. The chairman is 
also leader of our child study group, and the entire 
group has considered the nursery its particular 
project. Many other organizations have cooperated 
in making this a great success. The working to- 
gether of many unrelated organizations on this 
project has been one?of the finest things about it 
and indicates coordination and careful planning. 

Our Art Workshop Group has taken as one of its 
projects the decoration of the Nursery School. 

In connection with the Nursery School a Mothers 
Club has been organized. We saw in this low-income 
group an opportunity to use much of the material 
of the consumer group. Meetings have been planned 
on making over old clothes, reducing food costs and 
maintaining adequate diet, meal planning, buying 
problems, and a series on child care. Plans are being 
made to have a sewing center to which women 
might come for help in making over old clothes. 
This will probably be at the Nursery. Many members 
contribute to these programs. 

Two Consumer Reading Shelves have been set up, 
one at the Nursery and one at the University Li- 
brary. These are sponsored by AAUW. 

There has been for some time a column in the 
weekly paper written by one of our leaders in con- 
sumer education. She calls it Consumers in Defense. 

The program for the December general meeting 
was a panel discussion by six members on “‘The 
Prospects of Inflation.’’ We have sent several letters 
to Mr. Leon Henderson, urging price ceilings, etc. 

In February we held an opening meeting, with a 
former Austrian official and radio broadcaster 
speaking on ‘‘Fighters in the Dark’’ — the under- 
ground movement in the occupied countries of 
Europe. In November the International Relations 
Committee brought Dr. J. Fred Rippy of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to speak at a dinner meeting on 
‘‘America Charts Her Course.’ He stressed the im- 
portance of understanding and cooperating with 
South America. 

The Committee on Legal and Economic Status of 
Women undertook in the early fall to organize classes 
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to train women in civilian defense. It meant making 
contacts with the Red Cross to provide teachers for 
First Aid and making arrangements for meetings, 
enrollment, and finances. They have also organized 
classes in Home Nursing and Automotive Mechan- 
ics. By the time the Civilian Defense Council was set 
up there were 50 women who had completed the 
standard First Aid Course and the Advanced First 
Aid. Several are now assisting in other First Aid 
Courses. 

A committee composed of teachers and representa- 
tives from the Adolescent Problems and Child Study 
Groups is making a survey of the psychological ad- 
justments of young people to war. They plan to pub- 
lish some of this material and also to mimeograph 
some for distribution to parents. 

The Oxford Branch feels deeply indebted to na- 
tional Headquarters and to the convention last 
spring, to which so many of us were able to go, for 
the stimulus and vision which enabled us to get 
started as early as we did working for the defense of 
our country. 


Minneapolis Plans for Nursery School 


Reports of defense activities carried on by 
branches show that AAUW's long-time pro- 
gram in child development has prepared mem- 
bers for increased wartime responsibilities. 
Many are equipped to sponsor or actually 
work in child care training courses and child 
care centers, including nursery schools. In 
hundreds of communities concentrations of 
new defense populations and the growing use 
of women to replace men in non-defense activi- 
ties have complicated already existing prob- 
lems of service to children. These demands are 
but accenting old needs; requests for day care 
for children of mothers in defense industries 
bring to light waiting lists of children whose 
mothers have found it necessary to work in 
time of peace. Cooperative planning to meet 
these needs has been reported by the Min- 
neapolis Branch. The procedures followed and 
some of the principles embodied in the plan 
which offer guidance to other branches are out- 
lined under ‘‘AAUW News and Notes.”’ 


Education for Soldier and Civilian 


From Spartanburg, S. C., comes this report: 


The branch has been actively engaged in defense 
work of one kind or another, but perhaps its unique 
contribution to civilian defense has been a Patriots 
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School, sponsored by the AAUW with the endorse- 
ment of the Civilian Defense Council. This school 
replaced the Citizens Education Center or AAUW's 
**Study for Fun” program of the past two years. All 
citizens were urged to attend the Patriots School 
and to enroll free of charge in one of the courses 
designed to train persons for useful service in the 
community during the war. This was not a ‘‘Study 
for Fun"’ but a “Study for Service’’ program. 

The Patriots School courses were as follows: Air 
Raid Precautions and Blackouts, First Aid, Nutri- 
tion, Child Welfare in War, Consumer Information, 
National Defense Recreation, Training Travelers’ 
Aid Volunteers, Training Leaders for Girl Scout 
Work, Canteen Service and Food Distribution, Sur- 
veying Surplus Clothing and Housing Facilities, 
Medical Services, Messenger Corps Service, Rescue 
Squad and Decontamination Corps Work. About a 
thousand people registered for the classes, which met 
six consecutive Monday evenings from 7 to 9 o'clock 
in the local high school. 

However, the “Study for Fun"’ idea of the past 
two years did not perish but was revived and 
strengthened by Converse College when the faculty 
of that institution volunteered many hours of 
teaching service to a plan, growing out of the 
AAUW adult education work of the past few years. 
A faculty member who had taught in the AAUW 
Education Center last winter suggested a means of 
solving the problem of bringing about social con- 
tacts between soldiers of nearby Camp Croft and the 
townspeople. Now soldiers and civilians are meeting 
at various times in more than eighty different groups 
to discuss topics of mutual interest varying from 
stamp collecting to trigonometry, from philosophy 
to model railroading, from typing to home cooking, 
from international cooperation to button sewing, 
from comparative government to eugenics, from 
social problems to Greek, from history of the 
Orient to Browning. 

The president of the Spartanburg Branch served 
as a member of the steering committee of three 
under the chairmanship of Professor Edwin Gerschef- 
ski who originated the soldier-civilian plan. 


Across the Border 


‘Hands across the border"’ is a practical and 
feasible method of promoting international 
friendship for the branches and state divisions 
near Canada. There is a growing interest in the 
possibility of closer ties between the Ameri- 
can Association and the Canadian Federation 
of University Women. A recent venture into 
this field was a trip made by four members of 
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the Duluth Branch to visit the Thunder Bay 
University Women’s Club at Port Arthur, On- 
cario. The president, a past president, the 
international relations chairman and another 
member made up the party, which drove 200 
miles north along the shore of Lake Superior, 
through practically uninhabited woods, to 
visit the Canadian group. The visitors from 
Duluth spoke on the Cincinnati Convention 
and the study program of the AAUW, and had 
an opportunity to meet with the Board of the 
Canadian club. 

One passage from the informal account of 
the trip which the branch has shared with 
national Headquarters should be quoted here: 


2:30 p.m. Pigeon River Boundary Line: — No 
forts, no guns, no soldiers, no Maginot Line — just 
a lovely river and a small bridge divide two great 
nations which are united in ideals, understanding, 
and friendship — an unseen boundary more solid 
than forts or guns. A sign in the Canadian Customs 
Office, ““Be British. Keep Your Chins Up — The 
War May be Long!"’ Customs officer remarks that 
we certainly can't be driving to Canada on a day 
like this for pleasure! (There was drizzly rain and 
fog all the way from Duluth.) 


The adventure in international friendship be- 
gun by the visit of the Duluth members to the 
neighbor group in Canada is to be continued 
when the Canadian women come to Duluth in 
May to attend the Minnesota State Meet- 


ing. 
Code of Ethics for Volunteers 


The AAUW Code of Ethics for Volunteers 
(%¢ per copy from Headquarters) is being used 
with increasing frequency and effectiveness. 

The Tulsa, Okla., Branch has ordered 1,000 
copies, saying: 

Members of the local Defense Council are very en- 
thusiastic about this Code; so are we. Of this order 
425 copies are for our own use, the rest for the De- 
fense Council. Are there any objections to printing 
the Code in the local newspaper? Do you have a large 


printing that could be framed for display purposes? 
Any posters? 


(The answer is that there is no objection to 
printing the Code in the local newspaper, and 


that Headquarters has no large reproduction or 
poster of the Code. Does this offer a suggestion 
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to some branch committee that may be inter- 
ested in making posters?) 

A member of the Los Angeles Branch writes 
that the Code is just what is needed for general 
use in the local volunteer agencies. The Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, Branch has ordered copies for dis- 
tribution in its nutrition, first aid, and home 
nursing courses. The Buffalo, N. Y., Branch 
gave a copy of the Code to the Buffalo Volun- 
teer Service Bureau. ‘““They were quite im- 
pressed and, if their budget will permit, hope 
to use it widely in their work.” 

In Dallas, Tex., recommendations for use of 
the Code have been made to all community 
agencies. An order from Providence, R.I., says, 
‘*The Code will be most useful in our work at 
the Rhode Island Hospital; we appreciate the 
excellence of its wording.’ The newly organ- 
ized Girl Scout Council in Lincoln, Neb., 
is distributing the Code to its volunteers. 

The Pennsylvania State Chairman on Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women has secured 
a quantity of the printed Codes to enclose with 
the communications to her branch chairmen. 

Alumnae associations, too, are interested in 
the Code. Ordering copies for distribution to 
her group, the secretary of the Mount Holyoke 
Alumnae Association remarks that ‘‘our 
alumnae association is very much impressed 
by and interested in your Code of Ethics for 
Volunteers.”’ 


Training and Employment of Women for 
War Industries 


With a request to Headquarters for the new 
U. S. Women’s Bureau outline on ‘Ways by 
Which the AAUW Can Assist in the Solution 
of Problems Concerning Industrial Women 
Growing Out of the Defense Program,’’ comes 
this account of AAUW plans in Delaware to 
facilitate the training and employment of 
women in war industries: 


At the request of the director of our Employment 
Agency, we are planning to cooperate with the 
agency in an educational program on the need for 
training and employment of women for war indus- 
tries here. Neither the employers nor the school 
people who set up the defense training classes are 
convinced of the ability of women to undertake this 
work despite its demonstration in Britain and to 
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some extent here, nor are they awake to the fact 
women will have to be used for all-out war pro- 
duction. 


In Greenwich, Conn., two members of the 
AAUW branch are playing leading roles in the 
Greenwich Council for Employment and De- 
fense, one as chairman of the Council, which 
has sixteen other members, of whom three 
are women, and the other as chairman of the 
Council's Committee for Job Training for 
Women, a committee consisting of ten other 
women. 


Art Extension in the Community 


The following accounts of public classes in 
writing, an exhibition of printing, a children’s 
theatre, a concert, aid to museums, the found- 
ing of an art center, publicity, and an arts 
survey are all from the pamphlet, The Con- 
tinuing City: Community Art Projects, 1939-1941 
(38 pp., 50 cents). 


Writing Class — Probably our best commu- 
nity activity is the sponsoring of creative 
literature and writing classes, originally an 
outgrowth of the evening high school. The 
classes are open to any members of the com- 
munity, and in them our AAUW members 
mingle freely with talented youngsters who 
perhaps have not yet received their high 
school diplomas. — Santa Barbara, Calif. 


“Books of the Year.’’ —Our Arts Committee 
sponsored the ‘‘Fifty Books of the Year 
1940," an exhibition selected and organized 
by the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
New York City. The books were on display 
for one week in each of the two public libra- 
ries, and during that period it was estimated 
that one thousand persons examined them, 
attention being directed to the beauties of 
typography, illustrations, design, paper, and 
binding. — Reading, Pa. 


Appreciation of Poetry. —Every other year 
over a period of eight years our branch has 
offered serious training in poetic technique. 
The course has been open to men and women 
outside the Association, and over one hundred 
persons have taken it, some returning for an 
advanced course the second year. 

Many of these students have had their work 


published in national magazines, and in recog- 
nition of this record, the editor of Tacoma News 
Tribune established in 1937 a weekly poetry 
column on the editorial page, paying a dollar 
each for three pcems judged to be of magazine 
quality, entrants being limited to residents 
of the State of Washington. 

Washington Verse, a magazine edited by our 
teacher of poetry, celebrated its fourth birth- 
day by a ‘‘home-coming dinner’’ for contribu- 
tors from all over the state. Fifteen towns were 
represented, and eighty-three poets attended. 
Eleven songs, set to music by a gifted com- 
poser who selected the lyrics from the Poetry 
Column, were sung. 

This encouragement of poetry is having 
quite a distinct effect, not only on creative- 
ness, but on the appreciative response to verse 
of good quality, throughout Tacoma and in 
towns within the subscription range of the 
News Tribune. — Tacoma, Wash. 


Children’s Theatre. — This year we organized 
a Children’s Theatre and directed and 
produced Midsummer Night's Dream, in a ver- 
sion adapted for children, with twenty-two 
children in the cast, and presented it out of 
doors. It proved a worth-while project and 
we hope to continue it, developing it further 
each year. — Bedford County, Va. 


Piano Concert. — Our branch brought Stephan 
Bardas, head of the instrumental department 
at Carroll College, for a concert attended 
by approximately five hundred. The program 
included: Beethoven's Sonata in F-minor (The 
Appassionata), four movements: Chopin's Noc- 
turne in D-flat major, Op. 27, the Waltz in 
C-sharp minor, the Etude in C-minor, Op. 25, 
and the Polonaise in A-flat major (Polonaise 
Heroique), Three Impromptus by Franz Schu- 
bert: in G-flat major, E-flat major, and A-flat 
major; and the Don Juan Fantasy by Franz 
Liszt. — Dillon, Mont. 


Museum Aid. — We have taken over the Print 
Department of the Mint Museum of Art, 
and will mount, file, and distribute prints for 
use in exhibitions to be held at the mu- 
seum, public schools, and clubs. We also aided 
the Mint Museum in its annual drive for 
members. — Charlotte, N.C. 
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Since the establishment of the Fine Arts 
Gallery, our arts group has undertaken the 
project of presenting prints of artistic merit 
to the Gallery. To date the prints thus given 
are valued at over a thousand dollars. — San 
Diego, Calif. 

A Gallery Hour, open to all pupils from the 
fourth to the sixth grade, has been one of our 
outstanding projects. The program presented 
each Sunday afternoon through the winter 
months has this year claimed an average 
attendance of sixty children. Various forms of 
art are discussed and illustrated, with occa- 
sional lectures and demonstrations by local 
artists. — Topeka, Kans. 


Art Center. — Last year we wrote that more 
than twenty-five persons — men and women 
— were working in oil, water color, pastel, 
clay, and fine textiles. This year we report an 
exhibit held in February by way of a ‘‘pep”’ 
meeting at which plans were developed for 
securing permanent quarters for the Art 
Center which the arts committee and the local 
chapter of the American Federation of Arts 
have been sponsoring. 

As a result of continued effort, suitable 
rooms at the YMCA are to be acquired, 
and plans are going forward for an exhibit in 
March. A number of the active group are not 
members or eligible for the AAUW, but 
are interested as workers in various mediums; 
and several art agencies are represented among 
the volunteer workers. This is the culmination 
of three years of community effort. — Su- 
perior, Wis. 


Survey. — ‘Art in This Community’’ was a 
survey based on fragments of the National 
Community Arts Survey schedule, as furnished 
by Headquarters. . . It resulted in refreshing 
our minds as to the local contributions and 
contributors of the past; the efforts of present- 
day artists; the almost deplorable lack of real 
architectural art in proportion to the size of 
the town; an awakening in the field of music 
and musical appreciation; an unusual decrease 
in interest in the art of dancing; and a pleas- 
urable knowledge of the art of painting as 
taught in the elementary schools and through 
private instruction. . . . Art as displayed in 
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the products of local manufacturers was heart- 
ening. Much was learned as to the needs for 
local development in all the arts, and espe- 
cially in the drama, which comes to us almost 
exclusively in cans that carry motion picture 
films to the theatre. — Cambridge, Obio. 


Art Calendar: Publicity. — We prepared a cal- 
endar of all art events of the coming week, 
in or within easy driving distance of our city, 
and got the editor of our morning paper to 
print it in the Sunday issue; then we expanded 
the calendar to include such events throughout 
the state. The public, state, and school libra- 
ries have been clipping this calendar and post- 
ing it on their bulletin boards. School reports 
on “‘parallel reading’’ may now often include 
attendance at art lectures, exhibits, and so on. 
All our museums and galleries have a substan- 
tial increase in attendance this year, which 
may be due in part to the weekly calendar. 
— Richmond, Va. 


‘‘Human Interest’’ in Fellowships 


The Fellowship Committee of the Phila- 
delphia Branch is sending a subscription to 
the Reader's Digest in Spanish to Dr. Alina 
Vistalli de Laporte of Buenos Aires, who re- 
ceived the Marion Reilly International Award 
of the Philadelphia Branch. 

At the fall Illinois workshops this year, 
“human interest’’ in fellowships was con- 
veyed through a series of three dramatizations 
written by Elizabeth J. Macintire, and pre- 
sented by members of the Champaign-Urbana 
Branch. The first, dealing with the work of 
Dr. Ruth Hughey, presents an imaginary 
dialogue between two of the Elizabethan 
woman writers whose work Dr. Hughey was 
studying in England on the fellowship. The 
second is a lecture by Dr. Erzsebet Kol, sup- 
posed to have been delivered after her return 
to Hungary from her fellowship year of snow- 
algae-hunting in the United States. The third 
is an imaginary radio interview with Dr. 
Hilma Granquist of Finland, introducing some 
of her friends in the remote Palestinian village 
whose customs she studied while holding the 
AAUW fellowship. The work of all three 
fellows is skillfully and entertainingly pre- 





sented by the author, who has written several 
plays that have been produced by little theatre 
groups. With Mrs. Macintire’s permission, 
the dramatizations are being mimeographed 
and may be secured from Headquarters. 


The Making of an AAUW Member 


In the last two Journats, news of defense 
activities crowded out the report of a project 
which will be of interest to every branch — 
the North Atlantic Region’s ‘‘Making of an 
AAUW Member”’ contest. Terms of the contest 
called for answers to two questions: What 
kind of AAUW members do we want? How 
can a branch secure and develop that kind of 
member? Each plan submitted was judged by 
these tests: 


1. Does the plan provide a means for knowing 
our AAUW, its central purpose, its history, 
its present organization and program? 

2. Is it designed to enlist active participation in 
branch work? 

3. Does it show the relationship of the branch 
to community service? 

4. Is it a practical plan? 

5. Is it applicable to members of different ages 
and interests? 

6. Is it widely usable, adaptable to different 
types of branches? 

7. Will it attract the right kind of new member 
and add to the enthusiasm and effectiveness 
of present members? 


The entry of the Perkiomen Branch, College- 
ville, Pa. (109 national members), was ranked 
first by the judges, —the Regional Vice- 
President, the AAUW General Director, and 
the editor of the JourNat. 

These are the qualities of the “‘perfect mem- 
ber’* of AAUW, as described in the Perkiomen 
plan: 


. Ability and adapt-ability. 

. Initiative and “‘stick-to-it-iveness.”’ 

. A willing and indomitable spirit. 

. A personality that assists as well in team- 

work as leadership. 

5. Full knowledge and complete understanding 
of the AAUW objectives and program; also 
of the organization of members, units, and 
divisions, to carry out the objectives. 

6. Sound conviction on the benefits to be de- 

rived from the AAUW objectives and pro- 

gram. 
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7. Courage to build on that program, to study 
and attack the problems confronting it, and 
to meet and overcome opposition. 

8. Patience to continue effort and study and 
‘watchful waiting’’ in the long-term ob- 
jective. 

9. Kindliness and courtesy — the qualities of 
the “good loser."’ 

10. Vision — not idle day-dreaming, but the 
expenditure of a// of her talent, energy, and 
power in present pursuits as a guarantee of 
the future. 

To develop this ideal member, a detailed 
plan is outlined, beginning with careful selec- 
tion of the Membership Committee, and edu- 
cation of the committee itself, to make it an 
““AAUW Information Committee."" Then 
comes education of the membership, which is 
made as informal as possible, with facts about 
the local, state, and national organization pre- 
sented by means of short talks, posters, stunts, 
skits, and information contests. Branch pro- 
grams enlisting member participation and in- 
terest are recommended; and an essential 
feature of the plan is a program of community 
service, through active study groups related to 
civic needs, a survey of community needs, and 
projects undertaken to meet those needs. 

A convincing example of effective informal 
education is the ‘‘Primer of ABC’s of AAUW,”’ 
prepared by three clever members of the 
Perkiomen Branch. Beginning with ‘‘A for 
AAUW Aims”’ and for ‘‘The Arts,’’ and end- 
ing with ‘‘Z for Zeal,’’ the ‘‘Primer’’ intro- 
duces apt quotations from the General Direc- 
tor's Letter, the Journat, and other publica- 
tions, giving a lively and impressive picture of 
the national Association and the relation of 
the branch and the individual member to the 
whole organization. 

Two “honorable mentions’’ in the contest 
went to Madison and Montclair, N. J. Both 
stressed the education of members through 
active service. 
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The news is the biggest thing in your life today—bxt it is 
very confusing. And that is why you will now find TIME more 
useful than ever before in keeping confidently well-informed. 


For Time will change the news from a welter of 
confusing flashes and headlines into one clear, 
quick, vivid story of history in the making. 


TIME will query and verify, check and re-check — 
spend over 50¢ a word to make sure everything 
you read in Time is straight and true and reliable. 


And TIME will help you know in your bones what a tremen- 
dous thing it is to be alive and play your part in this greatest 
crisis the American way has ever faced. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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To Get the Facts— 
On, Vital Gisues 


THEsE stupy curves are brief, up-to-date, factual. They 


outline current problems which concern every citizen, and 
suggest readings and discussion topics for study groups, 
open forums, round tables, or panels. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICA SERIES 
Inflation 15 cents 
Conservation, Key to Survival 25 cents 
Housing in War and Peace 15 cents 
The Consumer Movement Today 25 cents 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM-OF-THE-MONTH 
The War for Peace 10 cents 
For a Free World 
The Rio de Janeiro Conference 10 cents 
Asia in the Balance 10 cents 


HIDDEN HUNGERS IN A LAND OF PLENTY 


A handbook for community 
nutrition programs 25 cents 


ORDER FROM 
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1634 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





